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Library Publicity 


A Work SHEET FOR STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
By Wilma Bennett * 


[This is one of a series of work sheets on 
all phases of library work prepared by Miss 
Bennett in order “to save the librarian’s time 
and energy in training assistants and in re- 
ceiving competent help in return; to aid the 
student by selecting reading that is compre- 
hensible and interesting to upper grade high 
school pupils; to supply study questions to 
help the student in picking out important 
points and making concrete applications; to 
provide printed charts and problems to elim- 
inate the wasting of time in much copying and 
drawing of forms; and to furnish a flexible 
and adaptable course of training which may 
be used in the high school library, the college 
library employing student help, the public li- 
brary without a training class, in a basic 
course for teacher-librarians, or for individual 
study by untrained persons acting as librarian 
or assistant in small schools or public libraries, 
or inexperienced persons who wish to acquire 
some background before entering library 
school.” 

The work sheets can be used for class in- 
struction, the whole group working on the 
unit simultaneously; or individuals may work 
out the units at their own pace or as the 
background is needed for certain library duties. 

Among the other work sheets prepared by 
Miss Bennett are units on Circulation; The 
Book; Steps in Acquiring a New Book in the 
Library; Printed Parts of a Book; The Card 
Catalog; Magazines; Periodical Indexes; 
Newspapers; Bibliography Making; The Li- 
brarian’s Reading; Library Clubs; Librarian- 
ship and Other Bookish Occupations; Fugitive 
Material; Reference Work, etc. 

Librarians who would be interested in the 
early publication of Miss Bennett’s series of 
work sheets, either in book form, or as sepa- 
rate sections punched for a loose-leaf note 
book, of which this unit on Library Publicity 
is a specimen, are urged to communicate with 
The Wilson Company.—Eb. | 


* High School Librarian, La Porte, Indiana. 


NY device or activity which calls 

attention to the resources of the 
library and encourages patrons and pro- 
spective patrons to develop the library 
habit may be termed library publicity. 
The very best publicity of all is good 
service. If a patron is able consistently 
to find what he needs, if he receives 
courteous and able help from the libra- 
rians, if he feels at home in the library 
and enjoys coming, he will be a loyal 
advocate of the library and will not only 
make good use of it for himself but will 
encourage others to come. 

In order to give good service the li- 
brary must possess a well chosen collec- 
tion of shelf books and reference books, 
magazines, and miscellaneous material, 
and this collection must be systematically 
arranged to make its facilities easily 
available to patrons. Are there plenty 
of shelf labels so that a stranger may 
find his way about? Is the card catalog 
in a convenient and conspicuous place? 
Are there convenient arrangements for 
using heavy reference books? (One can 
hardly hold an 18” by 24” atlas or a 
fifteen pound dictionary in mid air while 
turning the pages with the other hand.) 
Are there plenty of signs explaining the 
use of reference books, the location of 
special collections, library rules? Are the 
books in good condition? Are the shelves 
dusted occasionally, especially lower 
shelves and sections infrequently circu- 
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lated? Is the light right for reading or 
are some readers obliged to face the 
windows? Is the room cheerfully deco- 
rated? Are there flowers and plants? 
Is the atmosphere one of purposeful 
activity and individual concentration? 
Could you easily become absorbed in your 
book or would other occupants of the 
library disturb you ? 


After a survey of your own library, 
you will enjoy peeks into other interest- 
ing libraries thru these readings: 


Wilson, Martha, comp. Selected articles on 
school library experience 
P. 50-67. A day in a modern high school 
library, by ~~ = ae p. ons 3 How 
we use our erate, owena 
Keith Keyes; - pny he diary of a 
school librarian, by Marion Lovis 


For ideas on library publicity read: 


Logasa. The high school library 
P. 141-70. Devices for increasing voluntary 
reading; p. 191-205. The library in the 
school community 
Libraries. 35:164-7 April 1930 
Publicity in a high school library. C. I. 
Haynes 
Library Journal. 52:128-31 February 1, 
School library publicity 
Library Journal. 54:7901-3 
Messy library publicity. Margery Quigley 
(Her constructive argument is for syste- 
matic cooperative publicity for public li- 
braries, but what she says about “messy 
ag applies equally to school libra- 
ries. 
Library Journal. 55:971 December 1, 1930 
Library psychology. Rebecca B. Wall (Pub- 
licity in Senior High Schoo!, Greensboro, 
North Carolina) 
Wilson Bulletin. 2:362-4 February-March 1925 
Publicity in libraries. Margaret Jackson 
Wilson Bulletin. 4:377-8 April 1930 
A letter to a young librarian. Lucy M. Buker 
(Tells the new librarian about services 
she will wish to give patrons.) 
Wilson Bulletin. 5 :572-5 May 1931 
Advertising the school library. Velma R. 
Shaffer 
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If your library is well organized for 
service and you wish to attract more 
patrons and to offer still more service, 
many interesting publicity projects may 
be undertaken. Before advertising, be 
sure you can supply the demand you 
expect to create. If you advertise that 
the library contains interesting fiction for 
everyone to read and students flock in 
and select books so fast that the few 
novels owned by the library are soon in 
circulation, what is the reaction of other 
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students who read your poster and come 
to get a book for leisure reading? 

If recreational reading is limited, a 
better plan would be to keep a browsing 
corner in the library and postpone inten- 
sive advertising until a sufficient book 
stock is built up to satisfy the demand. 

All publicity work should have the 
specific aim of attracting readers to books 
or giving information which will lead to 
the later use of books or library facili- 
ties. An elaborate poster which conveys 
no library message or does not add to the 
beauty of the library is of no value. 
Would it not have been better to have 
spent the hours required to make it in 
compiling bibliographies for the quick 
reference file, mounting pictures for use, 
or preparing some other library service? 

Perhaps we should apply to library 
publicity projects William Warner 
Bishop’s criticism of women librarians 
(in The backs of books): “The peculiar 
temptation of women librarians seems to 
be to take on more than they can carry 
out. As Kipling once said, they are 
‘over-engined for their beam.’” How- 
ever, if planned in advance by a sort of 
budget system so that the work of prepa- 
ration is distributed over a period and 
too much is not undertaken, publicity 
projects add a great deal to library serv- 
ice in the way of increased pleasure to 
patrons and librarians alike. 


By getting patrons interested in the 
library, we may find the means to in 
crease the beam to meet the engine power 
as art classes offer to make posters to 
library specifications, English classes con- 
tribute literary picture maps, Latin 
classes lend models of Roman houses or 
papyrus rolls, and the botany club keeps 
the library supplied with growing plants 
and cut flowers. In each case the library 
will have supplied books and pictures as 
aids in working out the original projects. 

We shall consider individually some 
helpful publicity devices. 


Attractive Room 


Colorful bouquets and growing plants, 
attractive exhibits and bulletin boards 
and well chosen decorations add to the 
charm of a library. Decorations must be 
in keeping with the spirit and architec- 
ture of the room. (You wouldn’t decorate 
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a paneled wall by hanging posters with 
thumb tacks or skimp from the book 
fund to buy a marble reproduction of the 
Wingéd Victory for a little library in 
makeshift quarters.) Above all, deco- 
rations should be restful and not over- 
done, and should be selected and dis- 
played in accord with the principles of 
art. 

When decorations are of ephemeral 
character, they should be changed occas- 
sionally for variety and freshness. The 
art department may lend examples of 
students’ work for exhibit or the library 
may have a collection of travel posters, 
prints, and other decorations which it 
takes pleasure in exhibiting. Pottery, 
vases, wall hangings, statuary, etc. may 
be used as well as pictures: as, an India 
print hung above the bookshelves, articles 
from India (brass, ivory, costumes, etc.) 
on top of the shelves and in the exhibit 
case, the browsing corner or special book 
exhibits filled with books about India 
and its products and by Indian writers; 
an Indian blanket in place of the India 
print, a frieze of posters or pictures of 
Indians and Indian life, Indian baskets, 
jewelry, dolls, etc., and a display of 
books about American Indians; an old 
patchwork quilt hung on the wall, a 
spinning wheel and other American 
relics, an exhibit of old American books, 
perhaps the school books of your grand- 
parents, a browsing corner filled with 
books on American pioneer and frontier 
life. Students and teachers will probably 
lend materials for decoration or exhibit. 
The library cannot accept responsibility 
for loss, however, and nothing should be 
displayed outside the museum case which 
cannot be handled. 


References dealing with library decora- 
tion: 


Burrage, Severance and Bailey, Henry Turner. 
School sanitation and decoration. Heath. 


cl 
P. 94-121. Schoolroom decoration (See also 
illustrations thruout the book.) 
Fargo, Lucille. The library in the school 
P. 234 
Goldstein, Harriet and Goldstein, Vetta. Art 
in every day life 
P. 424-43. Flower arrangement 
Library Journal. 54:887, 891 November 1, 1929 
Pictorial literary maps 
Logasa. The high school library 
P. 44-6 
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School Arts Magazine. 27:7 September 1927 
Pictorial map of Kalamazoo. il. 
School Arts Magazine. 27:212 December 1927 
Map of Seattle 
School Arts Magazine. 27:298-9 January 1928 
Pictorial and decorative maps. il. 
Wilson Bulletin. 6:407-9 February 1932 
Decorative material for the library. Margery 
F. Potter 
American Library Association. Publicity Com- 
mittee. Leads. No. 7 
Based on Miss Potter’s list. 


Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 


The bulletin board may be the center 
of interest of the library or the bane of 
the librarian’s life. To be effective a 
calendar of displays should be prepared 
so that material may be collected ahead 
of time and a new display be ready to 
replace the one which has served its pur- 
pose. Displays may be connected with 
holidays, anniversaries, or “weeks,” cur- 
rent events, or miscellaneous subjects 
such as vocations, manufactures, history 
of books, illustrated books, or what goes 
on behind the scenes in the library. (See 
Hazeltine. Anniversaries and holidays; 
Logasa. The high school library p. 151-2; 
and Wheeler, Joseph L. The library and 
the community. p. 168-82, for days and 
weeks to celebrate.) 


In arranging bulletin boards and ex- 
hibits, study and obey the laws of bal- 
ance, color harmony, and center of inter- 
est. You must first attract by the pleas- 
ing appearance of the exhibit and then, 
the patron’s attention gained, give him 
your message. Be careful to arrange pic- 
tures and materials symmetrically and 
avoid a lop-sided appearance. Take care 
even to balance thumb tacks, placing the 
same number on each side of a picture, 
in the exact center of top and bottom, 
etc. Stick the point of the tack into the 
bulletin board only, not thru the picture 
mount, and let the head of the tack hold 
the picture in place. Photographs may 
be protected from fingerprints by cover- 
ing with a large piece of clean cellophane 
which is folded over behind the picture. 
If several mounts of different sizes are 
used in a line, place the lower edges 
rather than the centers, on a level. Leave 
more marginal space at the bottom than 
at the top of your bulletin board. Think 
of the whole bulletin board as one pic- 
ture or as a printed page. 
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Numerous small cards should be used 
to explain the details of the exhibit. 
These may be double spaced in solid 
capitals and placed near the part they 
describe. A larger poster should be used 
for the subject or caption for the whole 
display. Adjacent colors must blend and 
all colors used in the exhibit must har- 
monize ; this point is especially important 
in posting book jackets. A small note on 
the bulletin board to the effect that the 
pictures, etc. may be borrowed for class 
use after a certain date (whenever the 
display is to be taken down) will serve 
to advertise your vertical file service. 


Small figures and other objects lend 
interest to book displays. The librarian 
can hardly afford to take time to prepare 
many such settings for book bait, but 
borrowed from classes or individuals 
they may serve the double purpose of 
attracting notice to library books and to 
good work of individuals or classes. Per- 
haps the stagecraft class will lend a 
model stage setting to display with books 
on theatricals, with plays, or with char- 
acters representing a scene from some 
well known book; the dressmaking 
classes lend dolls or paper dolls dressed 
to illustrate costumes, which may be used 
to advertise books on dressmaking, per- 
sonal appearance, costume design, or to 
represent book characters; or the archi- 
tectural drawing classes lend their card- 
board models of houses or the aviation 
club display model airplanes. Besides 
being used in book exhibits these may be 
placed on top of the shelves above a 
related group of books or otherwise used 
for decoration. A small card giving the 
name of the owner, his class, and teacher 
should be displayed with borrowed arti- 
cles. 

Toys, such as dolls and doll furniture, 
small animals, fire engines, trucks, trains, 
airplanes, etc., may be used effectively. 
Always take extremely good care of 
borrowed articles, but remind the lenders 
that the library cannot be responsible for 
loss or damage. 


Aids for bulletin boards and exhibits: 


Logasa. The high school library 
P. 165-70 
Ward. Publicity for public libraries 
P. 155-202. Displays and exhibits. il. (Prin- 
ciples of orderly display on bulletin boards, 
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ways of displaying books, and suggestions 
of subjects for exhibits) 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 20: 
278-80 August 1931 
The bulletin board. il. Rolland R. Gove. 
(Tells how to make a bulletin board, post 
clippings and pictures, and arrange an ex 
hibit of industrial products.) 
Libraries. 32:258-9 May 1927 
Educational value of the bulletin board in 
the school library. Bessie L. Eldridge 
Libraries. 34:446-7 November 1929 
Bulletin boards and displays 
Library Journal. 47:499-501 June I, 1922 
Technique of library exhibits. il. Eunice 
Weed. (How to display rare books in a 
wall case 9” deep, how to label exhibits, 
and some displays used at the University 
of Michigan) 
Library Journal. 54:793-4 
Librarians all; a doll display illustrating the 
library profession in a novel method ot! 
publicity. il. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 
Library Journal. 54:801-3 
That bulletin board. Mildred A. Kenny 
(How a librarian used a budget system 
of planning her bulletin board a year in 
advance to keep it always interesting and 
attractive) 
Library Journal. 55:817 October 15, 1930 
Miniature Book Week exhibit. il. (Figures 
cut from a poster and used in a room set 
with doll furniture) 
Library Journal. 57:383 April 15, 1032 
The garden of books. Mary Louise Wede 
meyer (Description and directions for 
making exhibit featuring dolls dressed as 
book characters from youth to age) 
seg Magazine. 28:148-50 November 
19 
A folding stage. il. Ethel B. Thornburg 
School Arts Magazine. 28:302 January 1920 
Historic dolls. il. Helen F. Batchelder 
(Simply made paper dolls dressed in crepe 
paper, gilt paper, etc. to represent Romans 
and Egyptians) 
School Arts Magazine. 28 :640-1 June 1929 
A jousting scene from “King Arthur”; in- 
cluding methods of making theatrical 
figures. il. Vanetta Bevans Bessell (Very 
attractive. A similar exhibit would take 
time and talent) 
Wilson Bulletin. 5:269 December 1930 
Il. (Picture of a library Christmas tree) 
Wilson Bulletin. 5:519-20 April 1931 
An Arthurian exhibit. il. Mary M. Barker 
Wilson Bulletin. 5:579 May 1931 
Summer publicity (Ideas good the year 
round) 
Wilson Bulletin. 5:582 May 1931 
Il. (Aviation enthusiasts showing their air- 
plane and glider models, hangars, beacons, 
and landing fields) 
Wilson Bulletin. 6:352 January 1932 
Il. Of classical interest. (Miniature Roman 
house placed on top of shelves in the 
classical section) 
Wilson Bulletin. 6:430 February 1932 
Il. George Washington bicentennial display 
at Washington (D.C.) Library (Example 
of well arranged exhibit case) 
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Wilson Bulletin. 6:478 March 1932 
Il. George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial 
(Window display at Vincennes showing 
miniature fort) 


Bibliographies of sources for exhibits: 


Woodring, Maxie Nave and Benson, R. T. 
Enriched teaching of English 

Woodring, Maxie Nave and Harold, Gilbert. 
Enriched teaching of commercial subjects 
in the high school 

Woodring, Maxie Nave and Schwendener. 
Enriched teaching of physical education 
in high school 

Woodring, Maxie Nave, Oakes, M. E. and 
Brown, H. E. Enriched teaching of science 

Woodring, Maxie Nave and Sanford, Vera. 
Enriched teaching of mathematics in the 
high school 

Booth, Mary Josephine. Material on geography 

A. L. A. Committee on publicity. Leads. No. 7 

See also lists of fugitive material and cata- 
logs of school supplies for the elementary 
grades. Cut outs for holidays or showing 
costumes of various countries may be 
used in the library. 


Posters 


Posters are a necessary part of an in- 
telligible exhibit. They should be positive 
and specific and relate directly to library 
work. They may be made in the library 
or purchased commercially. Hand made 
posters are more attractive if well made, 
but very costly in time. Art classes doing 
posters are usually glad to cooperate by 
using library subjects. A file of specific 
wants and suggestions should be kept for 
the use of such students. 


Unskilled persons will find that using 
cut out pictures and gummed letters will 
enable them to do quicker and more at- 
tractive work. Cartoon posters are very 
effective. If display space is limited in 
your library, books may be placed on a 
window ledge of suitable height and a 
poster made on transparent Japanese rice 
paper placed on the window pane above. 
The plan of the library, library rules, 
picture maps, etc. may be placed under 
glass on the charging desk or a table. 
Placards for book displays should be of 
uniform size so that they may be con- 
veniently filed for later use. 


Helps in planning and making good 
library posters: 


Logasa. The high school library 
P. 154-65 
Perkins. The amateur poster maker 
Il. Getting the message across, use of clipped 
pictures, directions for lettering) 
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Ward. Publicity for public libraries 
P. 139. Signs and posters 
Wheeler. The library and the community 
P. 268-84. Posters, placards, and billboards 
Libraries. 32:24-5 January 10927 
Concerning library posters 
School Arts Magazine. 28:295 January 1929 
Il. (Action of a movie plot shown by line 
figures. Suggestive for cartoons on how 
to use the card catalog, World almanac, 
etc., library citizenship, plot of story, etc.) 
School Arts Magazine. 28:646-88 June 1929 
Figure drawing made easy. il. M. R. Rice 
(Action figures in a different wax crayon 
technique) 
School Arts Magazine. 29 :375-8 February 1930 
Book poster project. il. Ethel J. Twist 
(Seventh and eighth grade pupils make 
posters for contest sponsored by the pub- 


lic library) 
School Arts Magazine, 29:570-4 May 1930 
Library posters. il. William V. Winslow 
(Similar contest for fifth and sixth 
grades) 


Wilson Bulletin. 4:522 June 1930 
Il. (Reproduction of two cartoons by Herb 
Roth made for the National Association 
of Book Publishers) 
Wilson Bulletin. 5:623 June 1931 
In quest of a reserve book (Series of car- 
toons which makes clear the procedure in 
using reserve books and puts you in a 
good humor at the same time) 
National Association of Books Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Posters 
available free 


See also catalogs of library supplies. 


Instruction in the Use of the Library 


The best guaranty that library patrons 
will use the library for study and recre- 
ation is the assurance that they know 
how to find what they want from books 
and libraries. To attain this end, instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries is 
given in schools, to classes, formally by 
the librarian or incidentally by teachers 
as occasions arise which necessitate the 
use of the library; to individuals as they 
need help in the library; or indirectly by 
numerous publicity devices. Some of 
these are: plenty of signs in the library, 
shelf and case labels, directions for using 
the card catalog and Readers’ Guide, 
directions for finding back numbers of 
magazines, library rules, floor plan of 
the library, etc.; section on the school 
library in the students’ handbook, arti- 
cles on the use of reference books, how 
to find books in the library, library citi- 
zenship, etc. in the school paper, posted 
where students will read them, or read 
in home rooms or given as reports in 
English, civics, history, or other classes; 
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lists of books useful in a particular 
semester or unit of work sent to class- 
rooms; open house in the library when 
all the librarians and assistants are 
present to show students around and 
answer questions. Can you suggest any 
other ways of teaching your patrons how 
to use the library and of encouraging 
them to form the library habit? List all 
the devices used in your library and star 
those with which you assist. 


Special Services to Teachers 


These include: lists of all new books 
(with call numbers) added to the library 
or of those requested by a department ; 
annotated lists of magazine articles inter- 
esting to teachers; book jackets sent for 
posting on classroom bulletin boards; 
preparation of bibliographies ; answering 
reference questions by messenger; dis- 
playing new books especially interesting 
to teachers in a corner or room of the 
library reserved for teachers’ use; post- 
ing information about library books and 
services on the teachers’ bulletin board ; 
sending material to classrooms; reserv- 
ing material in the library. In schools 
where the teachers have infrequent op- 
portunity to visit the library, a student 
from each class may be appointed to 
keep the librarian informed of what the 
class is studying and to cooperate in 
selecting pictures for the classroom bul- 
letin board and in compiling bibliog- 
raphies of material to be used by the stu- 
dents. When this student is also a library 
assistant, the teacher can expect very 
fine service indeed. 

How do special services to teachers 
advertise the library? How can you help 
give these services? 


Newspaper Publicity 


Many suggestions for printed pub- 
licity have been given thruout your work 
book. If you have a school paper, you 
will probably be allowed a certain space 
in each issue for a library column. This 
should be kept interesting as well as 
informational. Notes on new books, ex- 
hibits, gifts, new services, information 
about how to use the library (very brief 
and to the point) and recent happenings 
in the library are the usual contents. 
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Many library items may be considered of 
front page importance by the school 
editor. 


Statistics and reports interestingly 
interpreted make good stories as does 
library instruction to new students, new 
equipment, special exhibits, book fairs, 
cooperation in school projects, open 
house, teachers’ tea, a typical day in the 
library, the work of the library assistants. 
Similar library news may be used in the 
school notes of the local paper. Jot down 
notes for library news as happenings 
occur so that they are ready for the re- 
porter or for the librarian to use when 
needed. Clip library news and paste in a 
scrap book. Be sure to clip a date line 
for each item. Good library news stories 
by students may be sent to library maga- 
zines interested in publishing them. 


Ward. Publicity for public libraries 
P. 111-37 (Public library point of view) 
Wheeler. The library and the community 
P. 193-219. Newspapers (Public library and 
city newspaper again, but many of the 
leads and stories suggested may b¢ 
adapted to the use of school library news 
in the school paper.) 
American Library Association Bulletin. 16 
375-8 July 1922 
Writing library news. Willard Grosvenor 
Bleyer (An outline) 


American Library Association. Publicity com- 
mittee. Leads. No. 6 April 1932 
100 items which are library news (Free) 
Wilson Bulletin. 6:580 April 1932 
(Account of a “typical day in the library 
by Virginia errill, a junior in high 
school, reprinted from Franklin Journal 
Transcript’) 


Other publicity devices include library 
contests for guessing book titles or iden- 
tifying characters, making library posters, 
or for writing essays on books or the use 
of the library or plays for Book Week; 
presenting plays made from books or 
about books or library service, or mari- 
onette plays on similar subjects, or mak- 
ing a scrap book showing library activi- 
ties for the traveling collection of the 
American Library Association. 

For plays see Magic of books, by San- 
ford and Schauffler, files of library 
magazines, the list of plays for Book 
Week distributed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, Logasa and 
Ver Nooy. An index to one-act plays 
(subject index) and the catalogs of pub- 
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lications of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and The H. W. Wilson Company. 


For contests see library magazines and 
Readers’ Guide. 


School library scrap books may be 
borrowed from the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Directions for making 
may be obtained from Miss Althea M. 
Currin, Librarian, Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Questions 


What is the purpose of library publicity? 

List some basic principles. 

What is done to make your library room 
inviting? 

List some important details in arranging at- 
tractive bulletin boards and exhibits. 

What is the purpose of library posters? 

What kinds are used in your library? 

Why? 

How long must an exhibit be displayed in 
order that all the students of your school may 
have an opportunity to see it? 

How have you learned to use the library? 

How has your experience enabled you to 
help other students learn about the library? 

List every activity of your library which 
could be considered as publicity. Choose five 
items and evaluate them from the point of 
view of your student body. 

Suggest one new publicity activity and tell 
in detail how it might be used in your library. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Enter your library and look at it critically 
as it would impress a stranger. Is the impres- 
sion favorable? What is most striking? List 
the features. which would be noticed first. 

Collect magazines containing photographs of 
libraries and bring to class examples of attrac- 
tive rooms, rooms which look bare, and ex- 
amples of over-decorated libraries. Analyze 
the factors which make up the impression 
in each case. (The Wutson BULLETIN lists 
such pictures in the index of each volume 
under /llustrations.) 

Make an attractive sign for your library and 
place it outside the door for the benefit of 
visitors and new students. Make a desk sign 
giving name and position, for each librarian 
and student assistant. Assistants may wear 
badges or arm bands. 

Picture maps are extremely decorative and 
educational. They may be purchased, or made 
as a group project, those gathering the data 
and making the map learning more and en- 
joying the project even more than those who 
study the finished map. Clipped pictures may 
be pasted on a printed map or a more artistic 
map and pictures may be drawn and colored. 
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Make a map of your state showing homes and 
birthplaces of authors or settings of books, 
fiction and non-fiction; or a map of your town 
or county showing the location of all schools 
and libraries (public and branches, libraries 
in schools, hospital, commercial, and special 
libraries), publishers, printers, and newspapers, 
noted private libraries and the homes of book- 
lovers where members of your club are in- 
vited to call to discuss book enthusiasms, the 
homes of authors, illustrators, or any persons 
connected with the production of books, maga- 
zines, or newspapers. 

Trace a tour of the world along established 
lines of travel and print names of books and 
make drawings describing country traversed, 
or place the books on a shelf below the map, 
place a contrasting colored string or ribbon 
in each book, attaching the other end and a 
small slip of paper containing author and 
title, to the spot on the map which the book 
describes. 

Find pamphlets and magazine articles to help 
you arrange and care for flowers and plants. 

Study the principles of color harmony and 
balance in a book dealing with the principles 
of art or in books on commercial art or adver- 
tising display. Apply the knowledge gained 
in arranging bulletin boards and exhibits. 

Plan a calendar of bulletin boards and 
exhibits in your library for one specific month. 
Choose one display, work out in full detail, 
assemble all material and prepare the display 
on the chosen date. 

Take a snap shot of each exhibit or bulletin 
board worth repeating and place in the scrap 
book or envelope which contains a description 
of the display and the sources of all material. 
(See Logasa. The high school library. p. 164, 
for description of a scrapbook record of 
posters.) A teacher may wish to borrow the 
display for his classroom or it will interest 
the entirely new school population four or 
three years hence. Such a record of displays 
is also of interest to visitors from other 
schools. 

Check your library with the High school 
library score card of the American Library 
Association Education Committee (Wilson. 
School library management. p. 191-205) or 
standards set up by your state. Write up your 
findings for your principal and superintendent. 
If your score is good, it would make an ac- 
ceptable subject for a news article. 

Borrow a group of school library scrap 
books from the American Library Association. 
Copy ideas to use in your own library. Be 
sure to copy also the name of the library 
which made the scrap book. Write a letter 
to the library telling how you used their sug- 
gestion in your library. 

Visit other school libraries and invite visi- 
tors to your library. Make arrangements con- 
venient to your hosts before taking a field 
trip and prepare an outline of the points about 


the library which you are most interested in 
seeing. 





The Summer Season 
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DOLL FESTIVAL—WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Quinsigamond Branch of the Worcester Free Public Library has for fourteen 
consecutive years held an annual Doll Festival patterned after the Japanese custom 
which has been observed for centuries during the month of March. Any child who 
uses the library is permitted to exhibit one or more dolls. Prizes are awarded for 
the best dolls in six different classes: 1. dolls dressed by the girls themselves, 
2. baby dolls, 3. unusual dolls such as old-fashioned dolls, dolls dressed in national 
costume, rag dolls, etc., 4. dolls over 24 inches in height, 5. dolls under 24 inches. 
Please note the interest displayed by the boys. They managed to get in on the 
picture, too—Eda M. Lofgren, Branch Librarian. 





THE CATALOG GAME 


66 A ND what,” wrote one of my li- 

brary school classmates across the 
intervening space of two thousand miles, 
“are you going to do to stimulate vaca- 
tion reading for the children?” 

Such would be the greeting of almost 
any two children’s librarians the country 
over. For every June presents the peren- 
nial question, and we never want to 
answer it twice in the same way. 
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We worked out a scheme—the Catalog 
Game, we called it—which took ou: 
fancy as well as the children’s. We Chil 
dren’s Room assistants got so enthusi 
astic over the composing of our com 
posite book titles that we used to wonder 
if the boys and girls could possibly enjoy 
them as much as we. 

“How’s this one? *’ITwas the night 
when we were very young,’” we cried 
excitedly. 
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Just before the school term ended we 
advertised our game by sending notices 
to the schools and by passing out sample 
slips to our borrowers, such as this: 

The following title is made up of two 
titles. One is complete ; underline it. One 
is incomplete ; finish it. 


KING ARTHUR’S MEN OF IRON 


Our contest lasted for ten weeks. 
Every Saturday we put out a new list 
of ten titles, and the old ones were kept 
mounted on cardboard so that those who 
started late could catch up on the back 
weeks. Besides being fun we felt that 
the game was distinctly educational as 
the children were expected to use the 
card catalog to verify and complete their 
titles. In this way they did not have to 
be familiar with the books themselves 
before starting the game. Many of the 
boys and girls seemed to enjoy learning 
some of the mysteries of those little 
wooden drawers, and what a relief it was 
to us to be able to say in answer to ran- 
dom queries: 

“Well, you know how to use the cata- 
log now. Suppose you look it up for 
yourself.” 

We kept a record of all those who 
started the game on sheets of bright- 
colored poster paper, one sheet for each 
letter of the alphabet. And these the 
children thumbed over week by week to 
see their names with the numbers “1—2 
—3—’ and so on, to indicate how many 
sets of titles they had successfully com- 
pleted. 

“What do we get when we've done 
them all?” they asked us. 

For those who survived the ten weeks, 
a gold star was pasted on the library 
card; something to show off at home and 
to less ambitious playmates as a definite 
achievement in the Catalog Game. 

However, if we thot to do a little mis- 
sionary work in the process of advertiz- 
ing obscure titles we were sadly disil- 
lusioned. The children seemed to have 
no curiosity about titles suggested to them 
in this way; and during the week that 
Saturday's Peacock Pie was on the list, 
a copy of De La Mare’s book lay un- 
heeded on the exhibition shelf for days. 
Old favorites were hailed with joy and 
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the demand for them was steady. It may 
be, too, that some of the other titles 
made more impression than was evident 
on the surface. Someone may yet be 
asking us, months afterwards, for 
Wandering Behind the Battlements. 
MARGARET COLEMAN 
Assistant, Children’s Room 


Omaha Public Library 


LITTLE ORPHANS AT THE 
LIBRARY 


ALTHO we are a small library we 

have a story hour every Saturday 
afternoon which is always well attended. 
In the basement we have a small audi- 
torium where the children gather to 
listen to the stories. During the year 
various ideas are carried out. 

This year the project used was a 
“world cruise.” A picture of a large 
ocean steamer together with a map of the 
world was tacked up where everyone 
could see. Because our library is called 
the Mitchell-Carnegie, the steamer was 
christened “The Carnegie,” and we sailed 
from the ‘Mitchell Pier.” As we sailed 
from one country to another each one 
was discussed and stories relating to that 
country were told. Lantern slides were 
also shown covering the countries we had 
visited. Thru their active imaginations 
the youngsters relived those old tales 
imagining themselves to be the heroes 
and heroines. While discussing their trip 
from America to England one small 
youngster raised his hand and said “Miss 
Helen, I was awful seasick.” 

Instead of the customary doll party 
after Christmas this year another plan 
was used which so far as we know is 
entirely new. On the Saturday previous 
the plans were made. Everything was 
to be left up to the children. They named 
the club room “The Little Orphan Annie 
Orphanage.” Then an election was held 
and two little girls were elected matrons. 
Since we have only the one library in 
town it has to accommodate the colored 
children also. However until this year 
they have never attended the story hour. 
One of the matrons elected by the chil- 
dren is a very charming little colored 
girl. This is rather unusual we think, 
with Kentucky so near. 
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A DRAMATIZED STORY HOUR 
Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library 


The rest of the girls were to be nurses 
employed by the institution. Of course 
something had to be done with the boys 
so it was decided that they should be 
young doctors. 

The matrons had full charge. They 
arranged their orphange according to 
their ideas and when 2:30 came, dressed 
in white aprons and little caps bearing 
the word “matron,” ushered the children 
downstairs. They told the other children 
their plans so that every child would 
know what his or her duty was. 

First the orphans, dolls, were collected 
and placed against the wall around the 
room. Then the nurses busied themselves 
doing imaginary duties. All at once there 
came a “rap, rap” at the door. The 
matrons opened the door, and there stood 
a group of young doctors trying as much 
as possible to act their roles. 

One of the youngsters occupying the 
position of chairman of the doctors’ com- 
mission introduced them to the matrons 
and after all the handshakings and the 
“T’m pleased to meet you’s” the matrons 
welcomed the visitors to their orphanage. 

The reason for the doctors’ visit 
proved to be to adopt some children; so 
they examined closely each orphan. After 
some time of deliberation the chairman 
took the platform to address the nurses. 

“We doctors from New York City 
have decided that this child,” indicating 
a large “Hug-Me-Tight” named Vir- 
ginia, “is the most beautiful one here; 


also that this child,” a small bushy 
headed infant named ‘Honeysuckle,’ 
“most nearly represents Little Orphan 
Annie. Will the mothers please come 
forward?” 


When the mothers came forward they 
were awarded prizes. Everyone agreed 
that the doctors were very good judges. 

Pictures were taken of the chairman 
congratulating the mothers of the two 
children and then followed a round table 
discussion. The orphanage idea had long 
been forgotten and all the little girls re- 
verted to young mothers interested in the 
health of their children. One young 
mother wanted to know what she should 
do for her child who had a very bad 
cold whereupon one of the doctors recom 
mended a dose of castor oil. Others 
wanted to know what should be done 
for a broken arm, or a rupture, or a seri- 
ous case of the measles. The doctors 
were kept busy answering such questions 
until it was well past the usual time 
allotted to the story hour. 

HELEN JEAN GELTOSKY, Ass’f 
Public Library 
Harrisburg, Illinois 


A DRAMATIZED STORY HOUR 


"THE Children’s Department of the 

Frederick H. Hild Regional Branch 
of The Chicago Public Library held a 
weekly summer story hour in a nearby 
public park during July and August 1932 
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of which the special feature was a 
dramatization of a story by the children. 


A member of the Children’s Depart- 
ment told the group two stories each 
week, the latter one of which was drama- 
tized. The following stories were se- 
lected for dramatization because they 
were familiar, contained action and 
simple conversation: “Bremen Town 
Musicians” ; “Red Riding Hood” ; “Cock, 
the Mouse and the little Red Hen”; 
“Three Pigs”; “Pied Piper of Hamlin”; 
“Little Black Sambo”; and the “Bojabi 
Tree.” No rehearsals were held and 
until the story was told no one in the 
audience knew who would play the vari- 
ous parts. As soon as the librarian 
finished telling the story she called for 
the volunteer actors. The only costumes 
used were masks or signs giving the 
child’s role; placards were used to indi- 
cate stage settings. Each actor inter- 
preted his part as he remembered it. or 
wanted it to be given. 


It was found best to have the audience 
sit in a large circle and the children line 
up outside the circle in the order of their 
entrance to the imaginary stage. This 
kept the actors from straying too far 
away and permitted the “stage director” 
to give the necessary prompting. 

The painted paper masks used were 
made by the Children’s Department. For 
people and animals with short noses faces 
were drawn on paper and painted, then 
cut out and held in place by a tape 
around the back of the actor’s head. For 
animals with long noses two side views 
were made of the heads. These were 
pasted together along the top and front 
and were held on in the same way. 
Secondary characters and stage settings 
were indicated by large printed signs. In 
order to save time and confusion the 
plays were given in one scene. All the 
signs used to indicate stage settings were 
placed on the stage at the beginning of 
the play and if a long journey was part 
of the story the players walked around 
the circle two or three times. 


At the last story hour a pageant was 
given which was composed of the chief 
characters of all the stories dramatized. 
They came before the audience in their 
story groups and told who they were 
and what they had done. The audience 
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voted Little Black Sambo the best liked 
character and the Wolf from the “Three 
Little Pigs” the worst villain. 
Auprey E. FAULHABER 
Children’s Librarian, 
Hild Regional Branch 
Chicago Public Library 


HIGH SCHOOL SUMMER 
READING SERVICE 


N an effort to meet the needs of its 

student body, the High Point Senior 
High School Library inaugurated a sum- 
mer reading service for the students in 
June 1932. 

The procedure of organization was as 
follows: 


1. The assistant principal, a member of 

the summer faculty, assumed the respon- 

sibility of supervision. 

2. Four competent members of the 

regular library student assistant staff 

were chosen for the work. 

3. An announcement was run in the 

daily bulletin to the effect that a summer 

reading service would be available for 

those 

a. who were members of the incom- 
ing sophomore, junior, or senior 
classes, and 
b. who had had the required forms 

properly filled out. 

4. Blank forms were made available, by 

which parents assumed the responsibility 

on signing. 

5. Extra blank forms were kept at the 

desk for those who wished to sign and 

have filled out later. 

6. Each of the four student assistants 

was assigned a regular day during each 

month, making four afternoons per per- 

son. 

7. The schedule of the staff was posted, 

after talking to each about the responsi- 

bility involved. 

8. All necessary supplies were put at 

the circulation desk. 


9. Directions for work were posted at 
the desk. 


10. Two days before each student was to 
report to work, a reminding postal was 
sent to him. 


About twenty-five applied to use the 
library during the summer, and these 
returned the forms properly filled out. 
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GUESS THE TITLE 
Children’s Title Puzzle, Omaha Public Library 


Only these people were allowed to take 
out books. 

Each person was allowed to have out 
as many as three books at a time, not 
to be due until after school reopened in 
the fall. The library hours were from 
two until four each Thursday afternoon. 
About two hundred and ninety books 
were circulated among these twenty-five 
students. 

Tho the circulation was not enormous, 
this was only a beginning, and yet a 
worthwhile one. The results were prob- 
ably both specific and general. Specifi- 
cally, the four student assistants bene- 
fited by the vocational guidance involved, 
by the further actual library experience 
and its responsibility, and by the many 
opportunities for increasing reading 
habits. Generally speaking, the leisure 
reading habit among those other twenty- 
five students was well aided and abetted 
by this summer reading service—thereby 
achieving one of the aims of all education 
in general and of the library in particu- 
lar. 

Louise Justice, Asst. Librarian 
High Point Senior High School 


High Point, North Carolina 


TITLE PUZZLES FOR CHILDREN 


LL of us have tried the Vacation 

Reading Clubs in various forms to 
camouflage the purpose of helping our 
readers during the summer and so the 
Puzzle Club in the Omaha Public Li 
brary proved to be something new and 
more entertaining than was even antici 
pated. 

The puzzles were titles of books. Pic 
tures cut from book lists and magazines 
were mounted to illustrate words or parts 
of words. Letters were added or sub 
tracted as needed to spell out the words 
in the titles. It was planned that the 
contest cover the ten weeks of the Pub 
lic School vacation. Each succeeding 
week a new set of six puzzles was added. 

To become a member of the Club, it 
was necessary to guess the first set of six 
correctly. The contestants’ names were 
then posted after which credit was given 
for each new correct set by using after 
the names different colored gummed dots 
for every week. The colors made the 
list of names very gay and attractive. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


Omaha, Public Library 








Our Special Editions Collection 
By Mary Niles * 





CHILDREN’S ROOM, LYONS UNION SCHOOL LIBRARY, LYONS, N. Y. 


A CHINESE philosopher once said, 

“What one hears may be forgotten, 
for what goes in one ear may pass di- 
rectly thru the head and out the other; 
but what enters the head thru the eyes 
remains. There is no exit.” And Miss 
Fargo says in The Library in the School: 
“Illustrated editions of famous books 
are legitimate and tempting bait in 
schools of any grade ‘for to entice witty 
children . . . that they may not conceive a 
torment to be in school, but dainty fare.’ 
If the library budget does not warrant 
their purchase they may be suggested as 
gifts or class memorials.” 

Even could we enlarge our budget and 
spend lavishly on the illustrated editions, 
perhaps it would not be wise to add too 
many of these tempting volumes to our 
library. All of life is not dainty fare; 
we cannot keep robust and sane on a 
daily diet of luxuries. But perhaps a 


few choice bits here and there will but 
whet our appetite for plainer and more 
wholesome food later on. 

Some four or five years ago a fresh- 
man came to my desk asking for a 
classic. Wishing to gain some idea of 
his conception of the word, I asked him 
if he could not mention the name of 
some book that his English teacher had 
recommended as a “classic.” “Nope,” 
said he, “I don’t know the names of any, 
but I do know they were written by dead 
ones.” And, in case I did not realize 
how dead these “dead ones” were, he 
added, “not by live ones.” This student, 
with the dogged look of despair, but do 
or die, on his countenance, was my chal- 
lenge to make these “‘dead ones” live. So 
search began. Ezekiel’s vision of the val- 
ley of dry bones, had nothing on me as 
I searched our shelves. I seemed to be 
set down in the midst of that vailey, and 


* Librarian, Lyons Union High School Library, Lyons, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS COLLECTION, WITH PROJECT ON HOUSE OF SEVEN 
GABLES WORKED OUT BY ENGLISH CLASS 


“behold, it was full of bones, and they 
were very dry.” How could I cause the 
breath of life so to stir them that they 
might quicken into new life the love of 
the fine old masters of literature, in 
our boys and girls, as they came to 
know Hawthorne and Scott, Hugo and 
Dickens ? 

The French Revolution being the basis 
of English Class room work for some 
weeks, I hurriedly ordered two copies 
of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables—the 
large copy that is illustrated by Mead 
Schaeffer. Altho the book has been 
somewhat abbreviated, it is still formid- 
ably thick, but the type is excellent and 
the margins are generous. There are 
twelve illustrations in color, full page, 
vivid, revealing, and appealing. 


A Student Conquered 


On this same student with the puckered 
brow, and a gaze rivalling the gray walls 
of the doomed Bastille, we began my 
bombardment. 

Conversation at the desk: 

STUDENT: We gotta read somp’n on 
the French Revolution. 
LrBraRIAN : How exciting! History ? 


StuDENT: Nope, one of them fic- 
tions. Can you tell me a good 
one? 

LiBRARIAN: I could show you one 
I like. However, you might not 
like my choice. 

STUDENT: Aw, well! Let’s have a 
try. 

LIBRARIAN (nonchalantly): Les 
Miserables. It’s by Victor Hugo. 

STUDENT (with a groan): Means 
nothing to me. French? I hate 
French! 

LrBraRIAN: The pictures are rather 
interesting. Let’s go on to the 
shelves. A—oh, here is Red Caps 
and Lilies by Adams. 

STUDENT: Nope! What’s that one 
about that you said you liked? 

LrBRARIAN: (Here I told briefly a 

bit of the story of Jean Valjean and the 
good Bishop. Of the journey thru the 
sewers of Paris.) By this time we had 
reached the H shelves. Ah, his hand is 
on the volume! 

StupenT: Les Miserables! And it’s 
as big as the dictionary! You ex- 
pect me to read that? 

LIBRARIAN: No, but we might look 
at the pictures. 
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The pages of the lovely, shining new 
book are carelessly turned. Comes a 
gruff, “Might as well have a try, the pic- 
tures are o.k.” The conquest in this case 
was complete, for this one student started 
such a run on Les Miserables as has 
taxed the mending capacity of our re- 
sources and the highly lauded repairing 
efforts of a well known bindery. Two 
copies in our small library have circu- 
lated more than a hundred fifty times. 
One is too worn and battered now to 
grace our shelves, but until replaced is 
hidden away in a dark closet, and like 
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of Ivanhoe, and two of The House of 
Seven Gables. One copy of each we 
placed in general circulation. The second 
went in the closed picture-book case. But 
at last, after three years of scraping and 
scratching a fairy godfather came to our 
aid. 


The Fairy Godfather 


And thereby hangs a tale.—Now, it 
had so come to pass, about the time that 
my desire for special editions was 
kindled, a Lyons schoolboy of some fifty 
years ago, a successful California lawyer 





FASCINATING 


our shabby shoes, only brought to light 
with a deep apology when occasion de- 
mands, and then it is carried off with a 
look of comfort and granted desire on 
the borrower's face. 

Thus did we begin our collection of 
special editions for the Lyons School Li- 
brary. Fine money carefully hoarded, 
jealously guarded, and penuriously parted 
with, purchased our first copies. We 
struggled patiently and doggedly for a 
long three years. When our balance was 
sufficient we purchased in reinforced 
binding, two copies of Kenilworth, two 


PICTURE BOOKS AND NOVELTIES IN THE 
CHILDREN’S ROOM 


these many years, had written one of our 
business men asking for suggestions as 
to how he could best help the library. He 
wished to give a small but permanent gift 
in memory of his mother who loved 
books, and who had been the inspiration 
of all his reading. Then did this same 
gentleman, who shall be nameless, answer 
saying, “In all truth, our library is desti- 
tute of popular fiction. Let the gift bring 
forth modern novels.” This did he tell 
me in great glee and happiness of spirit. 
But my heart was heavy within me. 
What sane and loving son would per- 
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petuate his mother’s love of reading by 
bringing the modern novel to a dry and 
thirsty land? So, tho there was an oc- 
casional stirring, did quiet still pervade 
my valley of dry bones? Yea, for the 
space of the aforesaid three years. When 
in desperation for my boys and girls, 
with hope born of desire, I sat me down 
and penned a little note which winged 
its way across our great continent. Then 
did this discerning friend of his native 
town come forth with a magnificent 
check for one thousand dollars, the in- 
come of which is causing the breath of 
life to enter my valley, and now these 
bones are beginning to stir vigorously, 
to stand upon their feet, not a great 
army, but a selected few each year. Re- 
acting, as new life always does, on our 
student body as they come to know Hugo 
and Séott, Dickens and Thackeray, and 
to link the experiences of Lorna Doone 
and Jane Eyre, David Copperfield and 
the Micawbers, with their own life of 
today. 

We have had much help in our choice 
of books and editions. The first and most 
satisfactory we found to be searching out 
the special editions collections when visit- 
ing other libraries. One summer, making 
a trip from Boston to San Diego, I 
hovered about closed book-cases and ex- 
hibits of the classics all the way across 
the continent, until my friends stepped 
on the accelerator as they sensed we were 
approaching a library! The children’s 
room in the Fifth Avenue Library, so 
closely guarded by its big stone lions, 
is always my Mecca when visiting that 
city of such easy access..A room in the 
Carnegie Library in Washington filled 
with lovely gift suggestions one Christ- 
mas made me not envious but happy that 
we have this generous income of fifty 
dollars each year to devote to this great 
and living purpo::. 


Reference Aids 


To these exhibits, for years, I carried 
Illustrative Material for High School 
Literature, a pamphlet published in 1923 
by The H. W. Wilson Company. This 
I carefully checked, double checking 
after I had consulted The Standard 
High School Catalog and purchased. In 
1930 was published and made available 
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to us thru the A. L. A. Illustrated Edi- 
tions of the High School Classics. This 
pamphlet was compiled by E. M. Fitz- 
roy, librarian of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ College. It is a measuring 
stick and most excellent guide. 


Cooperation with Teachers 


And how do we use these special edi- 
tions, many of which are too delicate as 
well as too expensive (and far too few) 
to put in general circulation? In the first 
place we start with the second graders by 
having an illustrator’s appreciation period 
twice each year. And we keep this up 
with each grade until the child enters 
high school. With the tiny children pro 
cedure is simple. Picture book periods 
are supplemented by a word here and 
there about the illustrator, a story about 
Kate Greenaway who made picture 
books for the once-upon-a-time when 
grandma was a little girl. Why did Maud 
and Miska Petersham make such vivid 
and faithful pictures for Miki? “How 
come” the Demings to know so inti- 
mately, and portray so accurately Indian 
child-life? A talk to older boys and 
girls, and a bit of the biography of 
Howard Pyle read, cause them to want 
to know more about the life of the il- 
lustrator of their loved King Arthur 
stories. Who has seen the Maxfield 
Parrish paintings in the Eastman Thea- 
tre? They add interest to the child who 
thrills over his illustrations for The 
Wonderbook, and The Arabian Nights. 
And won’t some one soon do for 
Southey’s Cataract of Lodore what Hope 
Dunlop has done for Browning’s Pied 
Piper? In the high school, I am prepar- 
ing for my own pleasure and use an 
outline of the work covered each year 
by the various history, English, social 
studies, music, art, and other depart- 
ments. It is my aim to correlate and con- 
nect one department with another thru 
our special editions. Paul Revere’s part 
in American history, as told by Long- 
fellow and illustrated by Wyeth in 
Poems of Patriotism, is used in the 
American history classes, is featured in 
the English poetry class, and in the 
homemaking department; his beautiful 
work as a silversmith is outlined in 

(Continued on p. 624) 








DILLY TANTE 
OBSERVES 





“The Goose Hangs High” 

LIBRARIAN inquires for the der- 

ivation of the phrase, “The goose 
hangs high.” She has searched for it 
thoroly and cannot find it. “As I remem- 
ber it,” she writes, “it is something like 
this—‘Merrily goes the wedding and the 
goose hangs high,’ but the one who 
wanted me to find it says that it is ‘the 
goose honks high.’’ 

The only reference we can find to the 
phrase is in the New Standard Diction- 
ary, which refers to it as an American 
colloquialism, possibly a corruption of 
“the goose honks high,” meaning the 
weather’s clear or some similar optimism. 

Can anybody give us a more explicit 
derivation ? Our correspondent’s memory, 
as well as our own, would seem to go 
back to a rhyme of some sort in which 
the phrase appears. 

I seem to recall, too, that when Lewis 
Beach’s play of that name was produced 
some years ago, there was a discussion 
in the metropolitan papers of the origin 
of the title. But the import of it has 
slipped entirely from my mind. 


Fire! 


In the light of the Nazi bonfire of 
books I note with interest the publication 
in England of “the first Jewish omnibus,” 
entitled Yisroél. Among the authors rep- 
resented are Louis Golding, Gilbert 
Frankau, W. L. George, I. Zangwill, 
Vicki Baum, Ernst Toller, Jakob Was- 
serman, Arnold Zweig, Stefan Zweig, 
Heinrich Heine, Arthur Schnitzler, G. B. 


Stern, André Maurois, Jean Richard 
Bloch, Sarah Gertrude Millin, Alfred 
Sutro, Franz Werfel, Lion Feucht- 


wanger, Ludwig Lewisohn, Edna Ferber, 
Thyra Winslow, John Cournos, Waldo 
Frank, I. Babel, Shalom Asch, I. L. 


Peretz, Edmond Fleg, etc. The Nazis 
might have saved burning their fingers. 
Ever since the Old Testament the Jews 
have been writing books to outlast the 
fire. 

Discovering Poetry 


I am frequently asked to recommend 
a book that will serve as an introduction 
to poetry, particularly modern poetry, 
and I have frequently confessed that I 
knew of no book sufficiently simple, non- 
technical, and intelligent to meet this 
need. Henceforth, however, I shall rec- 
ommend Discovering Poetry, by Eliza- 
beth Drew (W. W. Norton & Co.), 
which has just come to hand. Miss Drew 
both loves and understands poetry and 
her book is a lucid exposition not only 
of what the poet is trying to do but also 
of what the reader, in his turn, must do 
in order to comprehend the poet. Her 
taste is catholic and discriminating, altho 
I feel sometimes that she is overly suspi- 
cious of some of our best living poets 
who have broken from the conventional 
forms of expression. Nevertheless, she 
makes an honest effort to understand and 
interpret them; and for this we are duly 
grateful. Miss Drew does not fall into 
the common error of the “popularizer”— 
namely, trying to conceal the difficulties 
of reading poetry. Good poetry is not 
and never was easy reading. And as 
Miss Drew exclaims, Why should it be? 
“It is not the things which are easy to 
come by which please longest and pleasc 
most. Poetry is the most concentrated 
and complex use of language there is, and 
it is used as a means of communication 
by men and women who live more richly 
and intensely than we do. The result 
naturally needs all that we can give of 
ourselves to meet it and make it our 
own.” 
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A friend once said to me, “Here you 
sit bothering about poetry while the 
world is going to the dogs. How can 
you do it? The world is dead to poetry.” 
Yes. But poetry is not dead to the world. 
It still remains the one infallible index 
to the intellectual sensitiveness of races 
as well as persons. It still retains its 
secret function—that of “wakening the 
dead” (in Miss Drew’s phrase), of vital- 
izing new areas of consciousness. It is 
the voice of pain and dissent. Tyrants 
and demagogues fear and hate poetry 
today as they have always feared and 
hated it. Poetry is not dead. Poetry is 
always at war. 

Another good book on poetry—this one 
for the more advanced reader—is New 
Bearings in English Poetry, by F. R. 
Leavis, a British book that has not been 
published in this country. Then too, of 
course, there is that basic volume for all 
students of modern literary criticism— 
I. A. Richards’ Practical Criticism. 


Marcus Lauesen in Heaven’s Name, 
and More Authors 


One lives to learn. Last month, in 
mentioning a librarian’s proposal of the 
name of Marcus Lauesen for inclusion 
in More Authors, I asked “who in 
heaven’s name” could this person be. The 
BuLLETIN had hardly come off the press 
before coincidence did its damndest and 
I received a letter from Copenhagen ask- 
ing whether I was familiar with Laue- 
sen’s work and whether he was eligible 
for More Authors. Marcus Lauesen, I 
am informed, “altho he has just turned 
25 is one of the foremost figures in 
Danish literature at present. His book 
Waiting for a Ship—published in 1931— 
has had an unprecedented success here, 
and it has won him a world wide reputa- 
tion. It has just been published in Amer- 
ica by Alfred A. Knopf and in England 
by Cassell & Co., besides having been 
translated into Dutch, German, Swedish, 
Finnish, and Italian.” 


H. Einar Mose, Reference Librarian 
of the John Crerar Library, proves her- 
self a bad judge of sex by addressing me 
as Dear Madam, but atones for the mis- 
demeanor by informing me that Waiting 
for a Ship “is an extremely well written 
and powerful novel, the main character 
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of which is an old willful lady who is 
the head of a prominent family of sailors 
and merchants and governs its affairs in 
a very autocratic way. She knows she’s 
going to die but doesn’t want to, and her 
struggle against approaching death and 
her thoughts about death and what’s 
beyond is the main theme in Lauesen’s 
book.” Miss Mose continues pessimisti- 
cally that altho “Lauesen can be classified 
as literary and creative he will probably 
never become popular with the American 
public. Since his first ‘big hit’ Lauesen 
has written 4 Man and His Enemy, 
which has not yet been translated into 
English.” 

My correspondent concludes: “This 
note might induce you to read Waiting 
for a Ship, and I am sure you would be 
interested in this young Danish author, 
but most likely you will let it go into the 
waste-basket without bothering further 
with the name ‘Marcus Lauesen.’” 
(That’s another MISS!) 


Ruth C. Coombs, Reader’s Advisor at 
the Providence Public Library, guesses 
rightly that I will never again, as long 
as I live, exclaim in print, “Who in 
heaven’s name is so-and-so!” Miss 
Coombs exhorts us to “specialize a bit 
on foreign authors. It’s difficult to find 
easily good biographical material and it 
must be almost impossible to do so in a 
small collection. If it were possible, 
More Authors should include popular as 
well as distinguished writers in all fields 
School children and club people and the 
general public are quite as likely to want 
material on Rath as they are on Walter 
De La Mare. And people like Hindus, 
Chase, etc., are always being asked for. 
You see, the public has little interest in 
the quality or field of a man’s work. It 
simply wants to know something about 
whatever Tom, Dick, or Harry happens 
to be uppermost in mind. As a result, 
we scurry about. It’s much easier to 
produce satisfactory H. G. Wells mate- 
rial than Maurice Hindus. But produced 
it must be. And so, please have More 
Authors as fat, inclusive, and general as 
possible.” : 

We should appreciate the opinion of 
other librarians on the question of in- 
cluding “merely popular” authors in our 
volume. 








Prejudices and Predilections 
By Helen Anne Dinklage * 


HAVE sometimes thot what rich 

stores of impressions a great imagin- 
ative lover of man like Shakespeare or 
Lamb or Dickens would have stored up 
from a few years behind the desk in a 
public library. There is no gainsaying 
that a librarian has a unique opportunity 
to observe the countenances, so agitated, 
so rapturous, so grotesque of our bat- 
tered humanity, and surely in our less 
dizzy moments we all get ‘a profound 
satisfaction from this daily ritual of 
penetration. 

Psychology execrates the use of the 
word “type” as we so often use it, but 
we shall, nevertheless, go illiterately on, 
speaking of the “types” of people who 
derive benefits from the public library. 
Here are a few of them—on parade. 

The first visitor in the morning,—the 
half savage looking man, prototype of 
our simian ancestors, who comes fresh 
from his night on the park bench and 
ready for the morning paper. If some- 
body happens to stray in at this time 
looking for material on the pithecan- 
thropus erectus we are tempted to say, 
“See the last table to the left, behind 
the newspaper”—but we reluctantly do 
not. 

The ubiquitous student, whom we call 
“student” for want of.a more accurate 
epithet, for there is surely no relationship 
between the classic derivation of the 
word from the Latin and the blithe young 
jackanapes who always wants the short- 
est book on the reading list, because 
there is only that one night in which to 
digest it. Adrift on an Ice-pan and 
Stickeen are indispensable in working 
with this virulent form of studentia 
dementis—or is it dementia studentis? 
One forgets these little niceties of Latin 
under the strain. 

As an antidote there is fairly often a 
real student, an eager-eyed girl or boy, 
who gratefully lets you help her or him 
to discover Bronté, Austen, Thoreau, or 
perhaps Kipling. At these ‘times life 
suddenly becomes “rather awfully fun.” 


A very exasperating individual, more 
often than not of the female of the 
species, is the one who judges all books 
by one criterion. Is it new? She brings 
a list from the latest publishers’ an- 
nouncements, books to be released at an 
early date. You have none of them! 
How inexcusably careless! She pokes 
about the desk and endeavors to unearth 
a new volume, which you in your 
supreme indifference to her needs might 
have overlooked. She is never satisfied 
that you are not sitting on one or two 
of the choicest of the late arrivals. 

One might write yards about the club- 
woman, tho the genus has undergrown 
an evolution in late years and has lost 
some of its most marked qualities. The 
clubwoman is not quite so rococo as she 
once was, nor quite so nebulous in her 
ideas, but there is still a noticeable help- 
lessness at times, a certain vagrancy of 
purpose and a tendency toward such 
phrases as “Progressive Education,” 
whatever that is. She is extending her 
surveillance, being no longer limited to 
rhapsodizing over Browning, but seeking 
to take corruption out of politics. Let 
it be understood, however, that beneath 
our gentle raillery, we appreciate the 
work of the clubwoman. In many places 
there would be no libraries, were it not 
for this indefatigable worker. 

The group of people who make libra- 
rians begin to perform queerly at an 
early age are the insatiates after mystery 
stories. We think it legitimate for a high 
powered executive to relax with a Van 
Dine, or anyone else who reads good 
things, too, but we deplore the fact that 
the demand begins in the third grade and 
never, never ends. To think of people 
cluttering their lives with the morbid 
things and passing up the great, slow, 
deep-breathed classics. It is a kind of 
heresy ! 

One wonders if there is any librarian 
who has not encountered the ragged, ill 
kempt old man, who she feels perfectly 
sure is looking for a warm spot in which 


* East High School Branch, Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library. 
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to rest, but who takes her completely by 
surprise by asking for the Pickwick 
Papers or the first two volumes of 
Thomas Hart Benton’s History of the 
United States. 

There is the ambitious, embryo poet, 
who in some way finds out that you have 
a passion for poetry. She brings you a 
briefcase full of gems that she contends 
are not her best work, but just some 
things she dashed off in a hurry, you 
understand. She wants your “frank 
opinion.” You evade. Finally tho, after 
you have heard more rhymes across the 
desk, you give a mild, oh, very mild ver- 
sion of your opinion. You almost lose 
a patron. 

On the other hand you may discover 
a Shelley redivivus—well, not quite, but 
anyway, someone with a bit of originality 
that might turn out to be the real thing. 
This is worth all the time wasted on 
obtuse rhymes. 

A rather refreshing patron is the 
elderly lady who wants some help in 
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choosing books but specifies that she 
wants no love stories. Upon being asked 
what she likes she says, “O, something 
like Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush, or 
Grace Richmand’s books.” This dear 
soul will bring you four o’clocks and 
pinks from the garden in the summer and 
a bit of currant jelly at Christmas time. 
It was one like her who was heard to 
say to a friend who was uncertain about 
where to lay her umbrella, “O, just lay 
it down anywhere. You don’t think there 
would be any dishonest people in the 
library, do you?” Nobody ever showed 
her a “Lost in inventory” list. 

We all know the mother who tells 
Munchausen tales about the reading 
achievements of Jane and Joseph, the 
jetsam dowager descended from the first 
rib, and the man in the blue shirt, “man’s 
understood badge of the poetry of doing 
things.” These and many more. Per 
saeculo saeculorum. 

But they are all our dear public, 
searching for the micro-organisms of 
culture—so God bless ’em! 


Our Special Editions Collection 


(Continued from p. 620) 
Susan Smith’s Made in America and de- 
scribed and pictured in The Goldsmith 
of Florence. A class in ancient history 
is now studying ancient Rome. We have 
out our exquisite edition of Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth. The Children’s book of 
Celebrated Sculpture and Fowler’s Pic- 
ture Book of Sculpture link the great 
masters of literature and art with the 
mythological days as studied in history, 
as studied in the art department, and as 
studied in the English classes. 

Countless ways of using these illus- 
trated editions come with the need. This 
fall, when an English class was studying 
The House of Seven Gables, we got out 
our two copies, illustrated by Helen 
M. Grose for the Riverside Bookshelf, 
published by Houghton. One copy I 
sent up to the classroom checked out to 
the teacher; she was to lend it or use 


it as she chose. The other we piaced on 
a display rack by our main bulletin board. 
That board contained one good sized, 
hand colored photograph of The House 
surrounded by its old fashioned garden 
with blooming hollyhocks, delphinium, 
and other gay flowers. Small postcards 
showed other exterior and _ interior 
views. Under glass was seen a display 
of old tintypes, and on the card catalog 
a collection of daguerreotypes. These 
had been gathered by members of the 
class. Thus did one teacher, with the 
help of the library make the somewhat 
drab and inexpensive copies of The 
House of Seven Gables purchased by the 
students for classroom use, take on new 
life. This book dead? Why, even the 
student’s face begins to glow. with color 
and life! 

Truly the student today, does not con- 
ceive it a “torment to be in school, but 
dainty fare.” 





—_ 





Bibliography in the U.S.S. R.’ 


I is a widely known fact that the outstand- 

ing development of bibliography is a char- 
acteristic trait of Germany and of the United 
States. In pre-revolutionary Russia _bibliog- 
raphy was not an organized branch of science, 
but was an affair of the individual and there- 
fore purely bibliophile in character. 

Since the first years of its existence the 
Soviet government has looked upon bibliog- 
raphy as a means of, organizing educational 
work along scientific and political lines. Dur- 
ing the later years, in connection with the 
five-year plan, bibliography has become an 
actual problem not only of bibliographical 
institutes and of libraries but also of scientific 
institutes and economic organizations of the 
country. 

“NAUCHNAYA LITERATURA SSSR 1928.” (Sci- 
entific literature of the USSR 1928) will 
consist of five volumes: (1) social sciences 
(2) natural sciences (3) agriculture (4) tech- 
nics (5) medicine. As a result of the fund’s 
work appropriated by the Soviet People’s 
Commissars in January 1928 there has already 
been published the volume on medicine (in 
1931) and the first part of the volume on 
social sciences. Author and title of book or 
article are also quoted in German. 

“LENIN NA INOSTRANNYKH YAZYKAKH.’ 
(Lenin in foreign languages) 352p. Compiled 
by the Lenin Institute Library. Bibliography 
of Lenin’s writings which have appeared in 
the German, English, and French languages. 

P. E. SkatscnHkKow “Breciocraria KitTaya.” 
(Bibliography of China) Systematic index of 
books and periodical literature published in 
the Russian language during 200 years (1730- 
1930). 843p. Preface by the Institute of China 
research. 

“KNIGA W 1928 Gopu.” (The Book in 1928) 
Yearbook of the Central Book Chamber, 
no.IV. List of books published in Russia 
during 1928. Includes alphabetical index of 
authors and titles. 

“Knica W 1929 Gopu.” (The Book in 1920) 
Yearbook of the Central Book Chamber, no. V 
(same as 1928) 

J. E. Kiperman “Sputnik TcHITATELYA.” 
(Reader’s Guide). Subject index of general 
literature in Russian and translated literature 
during a decade (1917-27) 520p. The index 
has been built up on 300 themes: epochs, 
events, personages, places, travels, social 
groups, etc. Annotated and each title bears 
number indicating the grade of difficulty. 

Same for 1928-30. 2590p. 

K. P. Srxorsx1t & A. S. JANovski “ALFA- 
VITNO-PREDMETNY I GEOGRAFICHESKUT UKAZA- 


TEL’ K OsNnovnot Literature Po PIATILET- 
NEMU PLANU.” (Alphabetical subject and 
geographical index to the fundamental liter- 
ature on the 5-year plan) 164p. 1928/1929-32/ 
1933. Books and some periodical literature 
included. 

N.S. Wertinski “Gazeta W Rossi I SSSR 
17-20 WW.” (The newspaper in Russia and 
the U.S.S.R. in the 17th-2oth Century) 168p. 
It is not a history of the newspaper, yet of 
the greatest interest to anybody wishing to 
study the growth of the Russian press. 

A. W. Mezizre “StowarNy UKAZATEL’ Po 
KNIGOMEDENIYU.” (Dictionary of bibliology). 
Pt. I: A—Sh. XV p.+ 11908 columns. An 
index to the literary material contained in 
books, newspapers and periodicals during the 
period of 1850-1926. 

A. G. Fomin “KNIGOWEDENIYE KAK NAUKA.” 
(Bibliography as a science). 115p. Based on 
lectures at universities and different institutes. 
Contents: West European writings on the 
general theory of bibliography (since the 17th 
century). Russian and Ukrainian writings of 
the 18th-20th centuries. Present state of the 
science of bibliology and actual problems. 


A.L.A. COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATIONS WANTED 


A new Committee on Committee Ap- 
pointments has been delegated by the 
Executive Committee to recommend 
names to the incoming administration for 
appointment to A.L.A. committees. The 
Chairman or any member of this Com- 
mittee will welcome suggestions. 

The membership of the Committee is: 


W. J. Hamilton, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

Clara E. Howard, Library School, Emory Uni- 
versity, Emory University, Georgia 

Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

E. Louise Jones, Massachusetts Division of 
Public Libraries, Department of Educa- 
tion, 212-B State House, Boston 

Harriet C. Long, State Library, Salem, Oregon 

Robert Alexander Miller, University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City 

Ruth Savord, Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc., 45 East Sixty-fifth St. New York 
City 

Lillian H. Smith, Boys and Girls Division, 
Public Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles 

CHAIRMAN: Louise Prouty, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* Condensed from Bérsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel. no. 38. February 14, 1933. 
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* PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





THis department has established itself 

so securely in popularity and inter- 
est that we shall be happy to continue 
it as long as we have sufficient ‘“Prob- 
lems” to propose to our readers. Sugges- 
tions for future discussions will be most 
gratefully received. 

In the meantime we shall announce 
our competitions at least two issues in 
advance, in response to the request of 
those who wish more time to prepare 
their answers and particularly for the 
benefit of our readers in foreign coun- 
tries who have hitherto not been able to 
participate to any extent in our discus- 
sions. 


PROBLEM 11 


Name 25 authors no longer living 
whom you would like to have included 
in More Authors, the forthcoming com- 
panion volume to Living Authors. 

The writers you propose must have 
written an important part of their work 
in the present century. 

They may have written in any lan- 
guage. 

No writer already included in Living 
Authors is eligible for consideration. 

Competitors may suggest any num- 
ber of authors, but the awards will be 
made on the basis of the first 25 eligible 
names proposed by each competitor. 


AWARDS: For the best choice of authors 
in the opinion of Dilly Tante the following 
prizes will be given by the WILSON BUL- 
LETIN: first, $5; second, $3; third, $2. The 
winning lists will be published in the Oc- 
tober issue. 


NOTE: A special prize of $5 will be 
awarded for the best list of about fifty 
foreign authors living or dead who have 
written important work during the 
present century. Foreign readers of 
the WILSON BULLETIN are par- 
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ticularly invited to submit lists for this 
special contest. 


ADDRESS: The Problems Editor, WIL- 
SON BULLETIN, 960 University Avenue, 
New York City. All answers to Problem 11 
should reach us on or before July 20. 


PROBLEM 12 


It has been suggested, in view of the 
increasingly heavy demands on the ref- 
erence service of public libraries at a 
time when appropriations and facilities 
have been generally reduced, that the 
following measures should be adopted 
by the libraries “for the greatest good 
of the greatest number”: 

1. Refusal of service to puzzle- and 
contest-workers in order to reserve the 
reference section for more serious stu- 
dents. 

2. The levy of a service charge for 
inquiries that require an extensive 
amount of research. 

Write a statement of not more than 
500 words explaining why you do or do 
not favor the adoption of these 
measures. 


AWARDS: For the best discussion of 
this “Problem” the following prizes will be 
iven by the WILSON BULLETIN: first, 
5; second, $3; third, $2. The announcement 
of the awards will be made in the Novem- 
ber issue. 


ADDRESS: The Problems Editor, WIL- 
SON BULLETIN, 960 University Avenue, 
New York City. Answers to Problem 12 
should reach us on or before August 21. 


RESULTS OF APRIL PROBLEM 


Problem 9: A librarian in a town of 


about 50,000 reports that the public li- 
brary of which she is the head has just 
recewed an unexpected private donation 
of $25,000 in cash, which is to be used 
at the discretion of the trustees, the only 
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restriction being that the money cannot 
be spent for building purposes. Before 
recommending a course of action to the 
trustees the librarian is eager to know 
what her colleagues in the profession 
would do with the money for the public 
good if they were given the same oppor- 
tunity. Therefore she has asked the 
Editor to make a Problem out of her 
happy problem. What would you do with 
the $25,000? 


FIRST PRIZE 


Dorothy J. Phelps, Librarian, 
Carnegie Public Library, 
Kalispell, Montana 


As long as Public Libraries are sub- 
ject to the whims of the Politics of City 
Councils for their tax levy, the only sal- 
vation will be permanent endowments 
coming from generous individuals. 

If our Library had received $25,000, 
I would suggest the following plan to 
the Library Trustees: 

Take $5,000 and put the Library and 
branches in good running condition by 
having the worthwhile books recondi- 
tioned and replacing the worn ones which 
are in constant demand. We all know 
how the increase in circulation these past 
three years has told on the life of a 
book. Many houses are having spring 
cleaning of titles that they wish to move 
from their shelves, and many bargains 
are now available. A small sum for the 
Donor’s bookplate should be set aside 
from this part of the money. For the 
remainder of the $5,000, equipment such 
as new charging systems, typewriters, 
etc., which may have been beyond the 
present budget, should be purchased. 

The remaining $20,000 should be in- 
vested in Government bonds or some 
equally safe bond investment. Use the 
quarterly income solely for books! Bonds 
bearing 3 per cent interest would bring 
in an income of $200 quarterly, which 
should be an adequate sum. 


Perhaps it happens in all libraries that 
it takes clever buying to keep each de- 
partment up-to-date. It certainly is a 
vital problem in our small library. To 
avoid allowing my own interests to use 
more than their share of this income, I 
should establish a rule of using the entire 


quarterly income for one particular de- 
partment in the main library and _ its 
branches. By the time the first re- 
plenished department was to again re- 
ceive its share, your “want list” of books 
will have been thoroly culled and 
selected to allow you fair judgment on 
the right books with real intrinsic value. 


Money invested this way would elim- 
inate any criticism that it was used for 
things of ephemeral value. You would 
also establish a permanent memorial to 
your benefactor. One contribution may 
lead to another and money correctly 
handled will be an added inspiration to 
others who might be equally generous to 
the library and thus put the institution 
on a firm basis for all future time. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Cornelia D. Plaister, Librarian, 
San Diego Public Library 


In these Old-Mother-Hubbardish times 
the receipt of $25,000 in cash by a library 
is apt to mentally unbalance the libra- 
rian who has it in hand. It is easy to 
imagine her going on a veritable jag of 
spending as the accumulated needs of the 
months of limited funds come flooding 
to her mind. A new adding machine, two 
new typewriters, oh Hurrah! an auto 
truck for branch library deliveries, a 
charging machine, new filing cabinets, 
venetian blinds, etc. She is a wise libra- 
rian indeed if she realizes that the ex- 
penditure of such an unexpected gift 
presents a problem which calls for a pro- 
gram of careful planning rather than 
an opportunity for immediate reckless 
purchase. 


Barring any crisis which might face the 
library and which would call for immedi- 


‘ate cash expenditures, the gift of $25,000 


should be invested and the interest only 
spent by the library. Enrichment of the 
library’s service should be the underlying 
principle governing the expenditures. 
This should be interpreted according to 
the situation as it exists in this particular 
library. It may be books, magazines— 
either yearly subscriptions or completion 
of files—, various index services, a cir- 
culating picture collection, framed pic- 
tures for walls, a library of music, any 
of these could present a need which had 
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not been met from funds included in the 
regular yearly budget. 

It would be a fine tribute to the donor 
to consult his wishes in the matter after 
the urgency of the needs had been out- 
lined by the Library Board. Especially 
is this true in the decision as to the type 
of books to be purchased. Shall they be 
fine art volumes, books with especial 
local or state appeal, shall they be for the 
children’s room or scientific in character ? 
This consultation is bound to lead to a 
continued interest in the gift on his part, 
and has been known to result in a grant 
of additional sums as the needs grow. 
Further appreciation of the gift by the 
Library Board should be shown by noti- 
fying the donor of every title or object 
purchased as the interest coupons are 
expended. This unexpected courtesy 
keeps green the library’s gratitude for the 
original gift. 

Whether given as a memorial or not, 
the gradual building of a permanent col- 
lection of fine educational tools becomes 
one to the donor. Whatever is purchased 
should be suitably marked. Gift plates 
appearing in books, magazines, and in- 
dices are often suggestive to other library 
patrons of similar bequests. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Grace H. Hilderbrand, Librarian, 
Waynesboro Free Library, 
Waynesboro, Penna. 


What a godsend $25,000 would be to 
any library, and how I rejoice with the 
recipient of it. I can think of no library 
that would not have an immediate place 
to put such a sum if it should be received. 

Should our library receive it, I would 
desire to do three things: improve the 
building we already have; improve the 
book collection ; and create a special fund, 
the interest from which would be used 
each year to supplement the regular 
income. 


At the present time every library is 
being used as never before. Reading 
rooms are filled from morning till night. 
Many of the people daily using the libra- 
ries have no homes or very poor ones to 
which to return when the library closes. 
It behooves us to make our libraries as 
attractive as possible for these people, 


and thus make up to them a little of what 
they are missing. 

I see many ways in which a part of 
such a sum might be used to add to the 
comfort and happiness of our patrons. 
I would buy an attractive, soundproof 
floor covering. This would eliminate 
much of the noise in the library (the 
floor now being bare) and add much to 
the attractiveness of our rooms. Next, | 
would replace our much worn, uncom- 
fortable, unsightly furniture with some 
which would be comfortable, attractive, 
and at the same time in keeping with the 
rest of the library. Then I would pu: 
chase a few items of equipment which 
are badly needed. Included in my list 
would be a small book truck, a clipping 
and pamphlet file, a new catalog case, 
and a magazine rack. 

Having made the library a little more 
attractive, I would turn next to the book 
collection. Perhaps I may be criticized 
for not making it my first consideration, 
but when a library’s funds are as limited 
as they are here, the book collection 
always receives consideration before the 
actual physical needs of the library; so 
that I feel justified in giving the room 
consideration for once ahead of the book 
collection. 


How often I have longed to be able to 
fill in some of the large gaps in our book 
collection. I have derived infinite delight 
from drawing up such lists and would be 
in no doubt as to where to begin. Be- 
sides filling in I would discard and re 
place many of the badly worn copies in 
both adult and juvenile departments 
which we are now forced to keep in cir- 
culation. Then I would go over the shelf 
list and replace other books which have 
been lost or discarded. The magazine 
files would receive special consideration ; 
for I would replace any worn out or lost 
copies which are badly needed, but which 
we have been unable to buy. 


With all this I would not be unmindful 
of the future. Part of my $25,000 I 
would invest safely (if there is a safe 
place today) so that we might have the 
interest from it to use each year for 
things which our regular funds will not 
permit. This might be used for addi- 
tional help when the need arises; more 
books than the book fund will permit the 
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purchase of; items of equipment which 
must be bought from time to time; or 
any special need which is likely to arise. 

It has been great fun speculating on 
how I would spend such a vast sum 
(more than we now receive in five years), 
but now I must get back to realities and 
plan how I can stretch my meagre store 
to cover the many bare necessities. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


The only arithmetic I know in connection 
with public library work is Subtraction, but I 
have a good imagination and can conjure up 
a dream of $25,000 being presented to the 
Park County Library here in Cody, Wyoming. 

With the materializing of such a dream the 
first thing I would do is to shout the glad 
tidings from the roof of the library building 
so that all the good people in the county 
might hear me. Then I would try to come 
down to earth. After gaining a sure footing 
the rest seems simple enough. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars invested in 
good bonds at 5 per cent interest would net 
us $1250 a year. This year our budget for 
books, periodicals and binding is $900. I would 
increase the budget for maintenance and sup- 
plies by adding one-half of the money allowed 
for books. The other half—$450—added to 
the interest money $1250, would give us $1700 
for a book fund. Imagine! $1700 for books 
for Park County readers! “’Tis a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” New technical 
books for geologists and engineers in the oil 
fields; more poetry, drama, and a new Shake- 
speare, not to mention the new books for chil- 
dren! Oh, wake me up, please! 

But I would like to see this fortunate libra- 
rian who had a golden egg laid in her lap. 
I extend my congratulations. 

ELse WIGGENHORN, 
Cody, Wyoming 


In case excluding building does not also 
exclude equipment, the first expenditure would 
be for an upper tier of shelving in the stack. 
This would provide relief for crowded shelves 
and would cost $5000. 

Outside the fiction room and reached by a 
few steps is a space which could be converted 
into an outdoor reading room. Canvas top 
and awnings and weatherproof furniture 
would make a reading room where smoking 
could be permitted. The probable cost of this 
would be $1500 or $2000. 

Those two needs filled, the next would be 
to make up to the staff the amount deducted 
from salaries because of the reduction in the 
budget. 


Then the installation of mechanical charging 
machines might be considered and a sum set 
aside to provide clerical help to operate them 
until the municipal authorities were con- 
vinced of their necessity. 

The purchase of additional technical books, 
a subscription to the Industrial Arts Index 
and to more technical magazines would come 
next. If there were then anything left of the 
first $10,000, it would be used for filling in 
other book needs and for a thoro cleaning of 
the building and books. 

The remaining $15,000 should be invested in 
some good and safe securities, like those of 
The Wilson Company, the interest to be used 
to supply budget deficits, to correct inequali- 
ties in salaries, to pay substitutes and to make 
it possible for junior members of the staff to 
attend summer school and library meetings. 

Mary Cor Iss, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


First, I think that the reading-rooms should 
be made as comfortable and inviting as pos- 
sible. The walls I should paint a pastel green, 
because that is easy on the eyes. Tables, 
chairs, and bookcases should be added, and 
arranged about in an attractive manner. 

Secondly, I should have good reading matter 
in abundance. All old books, having a shabby 
appearance, I should have rebound in lively 
colors. The new books, that I should select, 
would enable my patrons to enlarge their 
scope of reading, both for pleasure and refer- 
ence work. During this world-wide depression 
many men are seeking new occupations. To 
help them I should also purchase a large num- 
ber of books on crafts and hobbies. I would 
likewise add a number of well known ency- 
clopedias, up-to-date histories, biographies, 
reference books, plenty of wholesome fiction 
for both children and adults, and, I should 
also subscribe to a number of popular maga- 
zines, paying up the subscription price for 
several years. 

If possible, I should hire one or two ener- 
getic persons to do clerical work, which a li- 
brary always needs badly. They could make 
collections of pamphlets of pictures, current 
events, and stamps, which are a welcome addi- 
tion to any library. 

The remaining money I would invest in 
Government bonds, or place in a strong bank. 
The interest from it could be used for the 
purchasing of miscellaneous articles. 


In doing these things I would better my 
library, assist my patrons in getting good 
literature, create employment, and help to cir- 
culate money. 

Rowert SHAw, pupil librarian, 
Northeastern Junior High School, 
Somerville, Massachusetts 








The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 


Editor: Mary R. Bacon 
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A Librarian Amid Earthquakes 


RE we convinced that our failure to 
function adequately in our libraries 
is due to lack of equipment or seating 
space? Is our enthusiasm dampened 
when the radiator seems unduly cool or 
when the janitor has been nearsighted 
in regard to scrap paper? Then perusal 
of the following letters should make us 
blush with shame. They were written 
to Miss Annie Spencer Cutter of the 
Cleveland Public Library by Miss Clara 
Josselyn, librarian of Roosevelt Ele- 
mentary School, Long Beach, California. 
The writer has given her permission to 

have them printed. 

April 9, 1933 

My dear Miss Cutter: 

Would you be interested to hear a bit about 
an earthquake library? 

Several weeks ago I pictured myself having 
a library with the blue sky for a roof. Then 
I thought of a canvas covering; but school 
finally reopened on April third to find me 
comfortably fixed in a garage and very happy 
to have such a grand mansion. 

One notices upon entering that a corner of 
the “library” is fenced off with chicken wire— 
an excellent place to post pictures. Behind this 
wire is the “Teachers’ Library” (a rack of 
teachers’ magazines)! Several bookcases were 
moved in where fairy tales and easy books 
were placed with appropriate signs. The care- 
takers made some book shelves in one corner 
and on one side, and these are filled with fic- 
tion and non-fiction books. A table in the 
corner serves as the librarian’s desk and a 
bean pot holds flowers as decoration. Up near 
the roof on an old board reposes a lovely 
fern salvaged from one of the classrooms. 

While moving about the library one has to 
be careful not to trip over the box with the 
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tortoise in it. He hibernated in one of the 
classrooms for three weeks, apparently oblivi- 
ous of the frequent temblors. Poor fellow! 
or else, Lucky fellow! 

A wheelbarrow has served as a book truck 
in moving books, and the piano and its stool 
walk into the library every night to avoid 
taking cold in the fog. 

Beach umbrellas, hoes, spades, camp stools 
and brooms adorn other nooks. Part of the 
floor space is chalked off with teachers’ names, 
and sets of their textbooks are kept here while 
the wooden bungalows are being constructed 

The wind whistles thru the library, the cob- 
webs swing, and “Libra-ri-anne” quotes King 
Bruce of Scotland! Still work goes on just 
as tho Mother Earth had never shaken her 
Long Beach. child. 

Janet sits on a little desk reading Black 
Sambo to a first grader perched on an old 
box. One hundred fifteen books circulate the 
first day. John comes running in from the 
playground, “Miss Josselyn, may I have a 
book, please?” The cold gets colder so Miss 
Manlove takes her first grade group on a 
warming-up tour around the playground. They 
look the library over and are invited to sit 
down on the piles of books. “Libra-ri-anne” 
sees a camp stool, sets that up and tells 
stories to the group the rest of the school 
period. 

It really isn’t bad at all, and we have all! had 
a lot of fun making the most of our incon- 
veniences. 


Buildings all over town have signs out 
“Open for Business—Inspected O.K.” so that 
is why we printed our sign on the door. In 
places where buildings have roofs off and 
sides down, one cannot help being amused 
sometimes at the signs. 

Our school building is of hollow tile and all 
three buildings are badly wrecked. My books 
and furniture can all be salvaged, but only 
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very heavily insured people are permitted to 
enter the buildings to get the materials. 

The former Roosevelt Library was a beauti- 
ful one. When I turned the key in the door 
a little after four o’clock on Friday afternoon 
of March the toth the teacher with me re- 
marked, “How lovely your library looks.” The 
earthquake has not destroyed that beauty. It 
still remains umscarred in the hearts of 
hundreds of us who have used it. 


School classes were held on the playgrounds 
last week. Work went very smoothly, I 
thought. The teachers all said that the chil- 
dren worked harder than they ever have. They 
bring stools, chairs, carts, blankets, visors, etc. 
Friday it turned so cold that our spirits were 
dampened a little, but the bungalows for the 
classrooms will probably be finished this week. 


Miss Anderson, the librarian at Polytechnic 
High School, tells me she is holding forth 
underneath the bleachers on the ball field. 
What a change can take place in eleven 
seconds! Most of our buildings are gone, but 
our courage is still strong, and our books are 
left and carry the same messages of love and 
truth and beauty that they always have. 


My best wishes to you! 


ad 


“LIBRARY OK” 
DESPITE 
EARTHQUAKE 
Roosevelt Elemen- 
tary School Library, 
Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, in garage on 
playground follow- 


ing earthquake of 
March 10. 


a 


April 20 

Our garage library has changed consider- 
ably since my letter of April oth. We have 
become much more civilized. The spiders, the 
beach umbrellas, the rakes, the hoes, boxes, 
tortoise, have fled to other corners. I have 
my library shelving, desk, catalog, picture file 
and bulletin board moved in the garage. There 
is not room for the tables and chairs, so we 
have at present one reference table and a num- 
ber of benches around the sides. 

So many funny things happen. We are kept 
laughing from morning till night. Leigh 
Pierce, the librarian at Atlantic School, at 
first had a table in the middle of the play- 
ground. On it she kept an alarm clock which 
went off to designate the end of class periods! 
I believe I spoke of the librarian at Poly- 
technic High in my last letter. I heard they 
tried to put her in the swimming pool, but she 
balked! (Said it was too smelly.) 

Thank you very much for your lovely letter. 
I do not deserve any praise tho. My principal 
and the teachers here have done everything 
to make library work carry on smoothly. 

Sincerely, 
Ciara A. JossELYN 


Miscellaneous Items 


Date Cards 


Velma R. Shaffer, librarian of the 
Adult Library, Gary Public Schools, has 
sent as suggestive for adoption elsewhere, 
an account of the date cards used in her 
system. These cards are slipped in the 
book pocket when books are charged and 
book cards are removed. They are used 
with pockets with extended backs 
gga ‘Hi-Lo pocket; Gaylord style 


Each date card is printed in a different color 
which tells when the book must be returned. 
We use “date taken” so that date stamps do 
not have to be changed. Overnight date cards 
are orange, seven-day cards blue, fourteen-day 
cards lemon colored. Students know that 
books taken out of the room must be returned 
with a date card. Cards are printed on both 
sides. 

Unless circulation is very heavy it may be 
convenient to file all overnight books together 
and all “specials” together. Larger school li- 
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CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR STORYBOOKS 


Specimens of drawings by children in the first three grades of the Riverside (N. J.) 
Public Schools displayed in the school library. Miriam L. Kutz, Librarian. 


braries will file book cards under date taken 
or date due, of course. 


Scrapbook Material Wanted 


At the October conference of the American 
Library Association, The School Libraries 
Section will exhibit subject-scrapbooks each 
of which will assemble a variety of materials 
illustrative of an important phase of schoo! 
library work. The following announcement 
lists the subjects selected for the scrapbooks, 
and the chairman of each scrapbook to whom 
school librarians thruout the country should 
send materials relating to the specific subject. 
The Exhibit Committee urges school librarians 
to send their material to the chairmen before 
the summer vacation; the chairmen will organ- 
ize the scrapbooks during the summer. 


How WE Get Puptts To READ 
Chairman: 

Miss Edna E. Gustafson, Librarian 

West Denver High School 

Denver, Colorado. 


How We Teacu Puptirts to Use Books 
AND LIBRARIES 
Chairman: 
Miss Anna C. McCague, 
librarian 
Omaha Technical High School 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Assistant 


How THE ScHoot Liprary COOPERATES 
WitH ScHoo. CLuss AND SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Chairman: 
Miss Jessie E. Boyd, Librarian 
Fremont High School 
Oakland, California. 
An EXCHANGE OF IDEAS FoR Book WEEK 
Chairman: 
Mrs. Claire B. Graham, Librarian 


Hume-Fogg High School 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Have You Paid Your Dues? 
School Librarians—please check on your 
dues for the School Section of the A. L. A. 
If they are not paid send fifty cents at once 
to Miss Jasmine Britton, 1240 South Main 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Maup Minster, Chairman 
Membership Committee 


Books for Young People, 1932 
The April Booklist contained a list of books 
for young people selected from 1932 books 
by the Book Appraisal Committee of the 
A. L.A. School Libraries Section. This list 
is now available as a separate reprint and 
may be obtained from the committee chair- 
man, Jean C. Roos, Stevenson Room, Cleve- 

land Public Library, at nominal rates. 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





Progress Since January 1 


T a staff luncheon a few days ago 
the Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association asked members of the 
staff to jot down a few A. L. A. events 
since January first which seemed to them 
important. When the composite list was 
read off it reminded everyone of some- 
thing on which he wanted to be brought 
up-to-date and a lively discussion 
followed. Later copies of the list were 
sent members of the A. L. A. Activities 
Committee. In response, one of them 
wrote: 


I found the memorandum of the staff meet- 
ing April 18, 1933, of very considerable inter- 
est. I am just wondering whether it might not 
be well to send this outline to members of 
committees, or at least to chairmen of com- 
mittees. .. 


That letter suggested the possibility 
that other A. L. A. members besides 
committee chairmen might find the list 
of interest : 


Retirement Annuity Plan put into effect. 

National movement for Citizens’ Councils for 
Constructive Economy inaugurated, largely 
as the result of activity of the Associa- 
tion’s officers 

Meeting of Southern leaders at Chapel Hill, 
called by President Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, for the A. L. A. 
and the Southeastern Library Association, 
to discuss library services in relation to 
all other community services. 

Five reading courses on aspects of the de- 
pression now in preparation by five dis- 
tinguished authors. 

Timely book on library finance has gone to 
the printer. This involved rapid work by 
several authors. 

Subcommittee on Employment created in the 
Salaries Committee. 

Articles on the popular library movement 
thruout the world received from prac- 
tically all important countries, for book 
being edited by Dr. Bostwick. 

Supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography nearing 
completion, thanks to the work of the 
junior members. 


Canadian Library Survey Report published. 


Brown and Bousfield book on “Circulation 
Work in College Libraries,” published. 
Headquarters staff reorganization completed, 
in the interest of flexibility, economy and 

efficiency. 

Congress made appropriation to L. C. for 
placing D. C. numbers on L. C. cards. 
Cooperative cataloging begun at Library of 
Congress under A. L.A. committee with 

grant from Rockefeller Foundation. 

Grant by Carnegie Corporation for Southern 
Field Work for 1934, altho the promised 
three-year grants were completed with 
1933. 

Timely articles in the A.L.A. Bulletin, and 
the Bulletin frontispieces from notable 
people. [Note: Mrs. Roosevelt has 
supplied a statement on the value of libra- 
ries for the July issue.] 

Timely, appropriate and distinguished contri- 
butions to the literature of current sub- 
jects in articles on the editorial pages of 
the Booklist. 

The issue of Leads, “The Library as a Social 
Force,” which has been widely commended 
for its practical value at the present time. 

Beginning of work by the Committee on 
Standards. 

Appropriation of $20,000 to the University of 
Chicago by the Carnegie Corporation for 
a study of public administration, suggested 
originally by Library Extension Board two 
or three years ago. 

The assembling of information about adult 
education work in libraries for the Adult 
Education Handbook to be published by 
the American Association on Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Publication by The Macmillan Company of 
Rural Adult Education, to which Miss 
Merrill gave most important contributions, 
and which gives great emphasis to rural 
libraries. 

Report and recommendations concerning li- 
braries in national parks sent Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Dayton Has Citizens’ Council 


An Emergency Citizen’s Council has 
been organized by the City Manager in 
Dayton, according to word received from 
Paul North Rice, librarian of the Dayton 
Public Library. Mr. Rice writes: 

The council was formed by an informal 
gathering of citizens called together by the 
City Manager to consider the perilous condi- 
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tion of the various activities of the city be- 
cause of the non-payment of taxes. The City 
Manager himself selected the first group and 
when they met they appointed a chairman and 
various committees. Their chief activity is to 
attempt to encourage the payment of back 
taxes by having volunteers wait on the larger 
taxpayers that are delinquent and to explain 
to them the vital need for their taxes. They 
also have sub-committees working on the pos- 
sibility of legislation proposals which will 
make our present condition impossible in the 
future. 


In several other cities committees of 
civic organizations are drawing up plans 
for the formation of Citizens’ Councils 
according to word received from Howard 
P. Jones, secretary, Committee on Citi- 
zens’ Councils for Constructive Economy. 

In Cleveland citizens recently banded 
together to protest as destructive econ- 
omy the closing of the Women’s Bureau 
of the police department, a farm for de- 
linquent girls and the threatened closing 
of the State-City Free Employment Bu- 
reau. In Milwaukee an educational cam- 
paign is being carried on to acquaint 
people with the financial situation of the 
city and with the government services 
for which they pay taxes. 

Fifteen radio talks over the NBC net- 
work will be given to Citizens’ Councils 
following the “You and Your Govern- 
ment” programs which end in June. One 
of the talks—August 1—will be devoted 
to libraries, the A. L. A. Secretary, Carl 
H. Milam, having been asked to speak 
and to arrange the program. 

As reported in the Bulletin in April, 
the A. L. A. is one of 52 national organ- 
izations indorsing the formation of local 
citizens’ councils for the purpose of 
eliminating waste and graft in govern- 
ment activities before the curtailment of 
socially useful services. Further infor- 
mation about council organization is ob- 
tainable from the Committee on Citizens’ 
Councils for Constructive Economy, 309 
East 34 Street, New York City. 
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Summer Schedule 


During the summer months A. L. A. 
Headquarters will be open from 9 to 
12:30 on Saturdays with only two staff 
members on duty. Visitors, however, 
will continue to be welcome. 


Summer Library Courses 


Summer courses in library science for 
which credit is given by an accredited 
library school toward the completion of 
its professional curriculum will be of 
fered by seven schools in 1933, according 
to reports made to the A. L. A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship. These 
schools are: 

School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Library School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Library School, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
School of Library Science, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York; School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


With the exception of these and 
similar cumulative courses, summer 
courses in library science cannot be con- 
sidered as substitutes for a regular li- 
brary school curriculum. 

Summer courses in librarianship are 
given in almost every state, but since 
there is great variation between institu 
tions in the matter of providing well 
qualified instructors, adequate library 
facilities, and other conditions favorable 
to professional instruction, as well as in 
the purpose and extent of courses offered 
and the admission requirements therefor, 
the board urges those interested to con- 
sult the directors of the respective sum- 
mer courses. A list of accredited library 
schools will be sent upon request to those 
addressing the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 








Mr. Dabagh’s Proposals 
By Dorkas Fellows * 


VERSION to anything resembling con- 

troversy has prevented my answering 
earlier Mr. Dabagh’s article in WiILson BULLE- 
TIN for February, but under strong urging | 
now submit the following. 

Readers at all interested in the matter may 
like to know something of the history of the 
project, and my answer is taken largely from 
correspondence with Mr. Dabagh over three 
years ago. 

On October 1, 1929, Mr. Dabagh sent to 
Dr. Melvil Dewey a classification for litera- 
ture, substantially that just printed in WiLson 
BuLtetIn. This he wished to publish, and 
asked for criticism, accompanying his request 
by this extraordinary statement: “You will 
note that no violence is done to your notation 
system, the only change being in the position 
of the form number.” How greater violence 
could be done to our notation than by vitally 
changing its meaning, as was done with every 
number from 810 to 809 (except when the 
2d and 3d figures were the same) it is diffi- 
cult to see. In Mr. Dabagh’s article he says: 
“Altho the new notations fit into and resemble 
the Dewey Decimal Classification notations— 
that being an important feature of the scheme 
—no confusion whatever should result, as it 
is always apparent at a glance whether the 
Dewey D.C. or the N.DC. is being used.” 
Actually the Dabagh notations “resemble” (and 
this is their harmful feature) the Dewey 
notations to extent of being identical with 
them, and unless one knows beforehand which 
are being used I do not see how it would be 
“apparent” whether 821 meant English poetry 
(Dewey) or American drama (Dabagh). Per- 
haps, however, Mr. Dabagh means only that 
the character of the books themselves would 
be identified by their contents (which would 
be true, whatever the notation) ; certainly the 
distinction would not be evident in their class 
numbers, and to those accustomed to the 
Dewey numbers the variations would be per- 
plexing and probably to many correspondingly 
annoying. 

Dr. Dewey referred the letter to me for 
reply and the scheme received in abundance 
the requested (if not the desired kind of) 
criticism. My letter, printed below, covers the 
situation at that time. Additional details in 
class 800, appearing in the printed article, 
might be criticized specificly but they do not 
seem to me sufficiently important to justify 
the necessary time or space. 


* Editor of Decimal Clasification. 


Letter to Mr. Dabagh, October 18, 1929 


Dear Mr. Dabagh: 

Your letter of Oct. 1, addrest to Dr Dewey, 
was referd by him to me. I regret my delay 
in replying but before doing so I wisht to 
secure as general a view of your proposed 
plan as I could and thereby be certain that my 
statements wer not biased by my individual 
opinion. 

The meeting of New York Library Asso- 
ciation, which brought here last week about 
400 librarians representing a great diversity 
of libraries in both size and kind, gave me a 
rarely good opportunity to obtain opinions 
from a wide range of sources, and among the 
considerable number before whom I tried to 
place the case fairly I found not one who 
inclined at all toward your view. Also has it 
not occurd to yu in connection with your 
statement, “Curiously enough, tho many have 
criticized the D.C. 800 class, this perhaps too 
simple but completely effective device for a 
satisfactory regrouping seems not to have been 
suggested hitherto,” that if there had been any 
widespred desire for regrouping by form your 
scheme would hav occurd before to some of 
the intelligent individuals who make up the 
library profession? Or it may be that to some- 
one desiring a regrouping by form your plan 
has occurd but was recognized as not permis- 
sible because of contradiction in meaning of 
numbers with meanings in D.C. 

Yu cite as advocating arrangement by form 
Mr. Hawkes’ article and as following this 
policy the East Orange Free Public Library, 
but in my 8 years’ editorship and 37 years’ 
experience with D.C. in various libraries, I 
can not recall ever before having form pre- 
sented as primarily preferable to nationality, 
tho I remember requests for advice as to how 
nationality could be more definitely indicated 
when the same language was predominant in 
more than one country. , 

May I call your attention to fact that Li- 
brary of Congress clasification, the latest im- 
portant work along this line and in many 
quarters regarded as carrying authority of 
the greatest weight, almost entirely (except 
for fiction) tgnores form in English and 
American literature (I hav not seen its tables 
for other nationalities), arranging Ist by na- 
tionality, 2d by period, and 3d alfabeticly by 
author. We hav then my own 37 years of 
D.C. experience (including 8 of editorial cor- 
respondence), abundant testimony from N Y 
L A members within the past week, and the 
implied preference and judgment of the largest 
library in the country in support of belief 
that division by nationality is primarily more 
important than by form. Over against these 
factors we hav an occasional case of a library 
or writer who prefers the reverse. Under 
these circumstances I am forced to feel that 
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your statement that today practically all li- 
brary users are interested primarily in forms 
of literature and only secondarily in national 
origins wanders far afield from the real state 
of the case. 

Even if desire for form wer much greater 
than I believ, nevertheless language, if not 
national origin, is of 1st importance, since a 
reader would not be interested in poetry, 
drama, etc. in a language which he could not 
read, and in most collections the language in 
which the books wer printed would, for the 
vast proportion of books, be the same as their 
national origin. From this point of view a 
much more useful arrangement than primarily 
by form would be by language, which would 
involy merely a modified interpretation of 
English literature so as to mean for 820 not 
books originating in England but books in 
English, including translations into English. I 
should be willing to concede this as a matter 
of clasification but at same time I object to it 
vigorously on ground that it repudiates one of 
the most important functions of the library, 
the educational. It is educationally a pro- 
nounst advantage to be automaticly taught that 
Longfellow and Emerson ar American writers, 
that Browning and Stevenson ar English, that 
Hugo is French, etc. Yu may say that these 
facts ar brought out in your plan by sub- 
arrangement but that wil not make the same 
impression on the reader, while form is self- 
evident and does not need to be told to the 
reader. Also, as relates to myself, the style of 
literature as affected by national origin (I am 
not now considering the language) has a 
strong influence on my desire to read it. I 
grant that if a translation of Faust is on the 
English drama shelvs it wil be red by some 
who would not read it if clast under German 
drama, but it wil be red as an individual book, 
without enlarging the reader’s literary horizon, 
whereas the person who wishes to read Faust 
wil find it if clast in its proper environment, 
i.e. with other German drama. 

I wel understand that in such libraries as 
those in which yu hav workt the interest in 
literature may be chiefly recreational and may 
be most easily met by form after a language 
division rather than a national origin division 
(tho these ar to a large extent the same) 
but a short distance from such a library there 
may be another library of a distinctly educa- 
tional type, where literature is at present (and 
so far as I can discover this is very generally 
the case) stil studied, as in the past, mainly 
from national viewpoint, and histories of a 
national literature ar logically foliowd by 
their illustrativ material, i.e. the literature 
originating in that country, and D.C. is used 
in over 95% of American libraries and prob- 
ably in 93% Literature is used with the genuin 
D.C. meanings. 

With regard to period divisions and special 
author numbers, I agree with yu to extent of 
thinking that in many libraries the latter ar 
not necessary, but for libraries having con- 
siderable literature I do think that the period 
divisions ar valuable, since styles in literature 
change like other styles and few readers would 
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care for most writers of 200 years ago, unless 
they wer reading the writings not for recre- 
ation but as literature, in which case they 
would prefer to hav those writers groupt to- 
gether, while readers who wanted current liter- 
ature for recreation would prefer not to hav 
the older writers mixt in. 

If yu wish to print views which we regard 
as thoroly erroneous from standpoint of 
general use, that does not concern us, but one 
thing to which we can not consent is that an 
article should contain any perversion of D.C. 
numbers. We hav never consented to having 
these printed with modified meanings because 
of the confusion inevitably created in minds 
of users if same number is used in one place 
with one meaning and in another place with 
another, and it is solely to prevent the un- 
bounded confusion which would result from 
printing modified meanings that we maintain 
our copyright. 

I can not follow your reasoning when yu 
say that ‘no violence is done’ to our notation 
system. The fact that you propose using ex- 
actly the same form of numbers but with 
different meanings seems to us the worst kind 
of violence. We do not object to rearrange 
ment or modification of our subject matter 
provided the notation shows that the clas 
marks ar not true D.C. (see Introduction to 
ed. 12, p. 33-40, specially p. 35, Letter or simbol 
notations for chanjes or aditions) but accord- 
ing to your plan every number from 810 to 899 
would hav a different meaning from ours, and 
with nothing to show this difference the re- 
sult would be most disastrous confusion. If 
yu wish to bring together yur material by 
form why not follow the common treatment 
of fiction; e.g. use D for Drama, E for Essays, 
F for Fiction, H for Humor, L for Letters, 
O for Oratory, P for Poetry, V for Various 
(i.e. Miscellany)? Under these letters D.C. 
national literature numbers could be used, i.e. 
Dit for American drama, D2 for English 
drama, etc; or letter subdivisions could be 
used, Da for American drama, De for English 
drama, Dsp for Spanish, Dsw for Swedish, 
etc; or if yu wisht to keep general D.C. ar- 
rangement the literature 8 could be prefixt to 
form letter, and this would hav a decided 
advantage if yu wisht to use a capital as Ist 
caracter in clas mark to indicate special loca- 
tion (e.g. R for Reference collection) or for 
books in a certain language, as suggested in 
your letter and also in D.C., ed. 12, Introduc- 
tion, p. 36-37, Paralel libraries. 


I trust I hav made it clear that we do not 
object to your publishing your own view as to 
desirability of giving precedence to form, but 
to consent to having a meaning given to a 
number different from meaning given to it in 
D.C. tables (and consequently confusing) is 
entirely out of the question. 

Regretting necessity for refusing your re- 
quest 

Sincerely 
DorKas FEttows, Editor 
Decimal Clasification and 
Relativ Index 
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The letter above, written to Mr. Dabagh 
individually, stresses “national origin” more 
than would have been done in an article writ- 
ten for general reading, because he himself 
laid so much stress on that point and I was 
trying to answer in the terms which he would 
best understand. In both Decimal and Library 
of Congress classifications the grouping is 
primarily by language, tho both separate 
American from other English, presumably be- 
cause the predominant use of both is in Amer- 
ican libraries, where it may reasonably be 
expected that a far larger proportion of the 
literature collections will belong to these two 
groups than to any other (and in many libra- 
ries than to all others) with the American 
portion specially strong. The English language 
element, being almost instinctively accepted, 
is hardly realized, which perhaps produces the 
impression that national origin is the first line 
of division, whereas it is actually second to 
language. 

Mr. Dabagh’s modification of our class 900 
is a later development, hinging mainly on our 
making a separate group of description and 
travel, which he dogmaticly declares to be an 
“obvious fault.” Here, as elsewhere, he pro- 
claims as established fact what is merely his 
opinion. In twelve years of editorial cor- 
respondence I have had little if any complaint 
on this score. If any library wishes to combine 
description and history it can discard the de- 
scription number and class the books as his- 
tory. For libraries wishing to keep together 
all books on a locality Mr. Dabagh’s scheme 
offers some useful suggestions, but if he had 
sincerely desired to advance to the utmost the 
cause of library work he could and would 
have attained his end by using a distinctive 
notation, e.g. by adding lower-case letters, 
a, b, c etc, instead of the Arabic numerals 
I, 2, 3 etc., thereby securing exactly the same 
shelf arrangement and at the same time creat- 
ing no confusion as to meaning of numbers, 
and this method having been suggested to him 
he can not plead oversight. With the situation 
plainly before him he deliberately chose the 
only form of notation which could create 
confusion. We are always glad to cooperate 
in working out plans by which libraries can 
be more effectively served and it is likely that 
if Mr. Dabagh had developed his tables by 
using letters instead of figures we should, if 
he had so wished, have been willing to include 
them in D.C. as an aiternative, but we cer- 
tainly can not sanction a form which we fully 
believe to be distinctly injurious to general 
interests, and publication of which without our 
consent constitutes an infringement of copy- 
right, as has within only a few years been 
recognized by at least two well-known pub- 
lishers. 


That there is room for improvement in D.C. 
no one has realized more fully than the author 
and editors and if starting fresh we should 
undoubtedly change details, but to adopt the 
policy of changing the meanings of numbers 
would create measureless inconvenience in li- 
braries, most of which would probably not 
change and would for subjects in which 
changes had been made be dependent on old 
editions, while using new editions for newly 
developed subjects. To prevent this difficulty 
or its alternative (reclassification according 
to changed tables) we change only when con- 
vinced that the practical advantages will com- 
mend the change to a great proportion of 
libraries. Probably any intelligent person 
knows, after a minute’s thot, that it is far 
easier to criticize what someone else has done 
than to originate anything of value. If any 
critic of D.C. sincerely believes that he can 
construct a classification which will stand the 
test of use for sixty years as well as D.C. 
has done, let him try it, but let it be really 
an original enterprise and not an illegal appro- 
priation and modification of work totaling 
hundreds of years of labor by students and 
specialists, with a value of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


From Mr. Dabagh’s reply to my letter is 
quoted the following: “I note that you claim 
a legal right to prevent printed modifications. 
I'd appreciate a citation to your authority, as 
I have not found any interpretation of the 
copyright law giving such a right.” Unfortu- 
nately I was then too busy with other matters 
to make a study of copyright law, or I could 
have sent him the following, which, with other 
citations bearing on the protection afforded 
by our copyright, I culled later from the 
Annotated Code: Title 17, Copyrights; Sec. 25, 
Infringements; Notes of decisions 36, Im- 
provements and additions: “The fact that one 
publication is an improvement on the other 
will not prevent it being an infringement if a 
material part of the other publication is used.” 
This seems to cover the case exactly, since 
Mr. Dabagh claims his work to be an “im- 
provement” (tho others may disagree) and 
certainly “a material part” of our publication 
is used. 


As result of my delay in answering Mr. 
Dabagh, I received from him the following: 


In my letter of October 23, 1920, I re- 

quested you to inform me on what legal au- 
thority you claim protection by copyright 
against revisions of the D.C. Not having 
heard from you I judge that you realize there 
is no such right. 
_ I intend to give as wide publicity as possible 
in the library world to the open letter below, 
unless otherwise persuaded by you in two or 
three weeks. 


(Continued on p. 652) 
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[{ gives us great pleasure this month to 
announce the distribution of the WIL- 
sON BULLETIN annual awards to contrib- 
utors. If the prizes had been quadrupled 
in number, they would still have been 
insufficient, in the opinion of the judges, 
to reward the many contributions of 
unusual distinction and merit that it has 
been our good fortune to publish in the 
present volume, which concludes with this 
issue. 

The year has been one of strain and 
emergency, without as well as within the 
library walls. We are thankful that we 
have been enabled, despite the depression, 
to continue publication as before, with- 
out diminution of size or quality. We 
shall say for ourself only that we have 
tried earnestly to be of some practical 
service in the midst of a changing world 
and to offer to our readers, as con- 
temporaneously as possible, articles and 
discussions of a timely and outspoken 
character. 

We have given you, from time to time 
in our pages, only “a glance at the mail,” 
but if you could see all of it, we think 
you would agree with our happy convic- 
tion that few periodicals of any kind can 
boast of a more responsive audience. 

It pleases us that so many of our 
readers have been graduated into the 
ranks of our contributors. Many of our 
most interesting contributions have come 
to us from the smallest of libraries in the 
smallest of towns; and we often feel that 
while we-count all our readers as friends, 
the “small librarian” and the young li- 
brarian are our very special friends. 

The young librarian will have particu- 
lar occasion to rejoice with us, since we 
shall innovate in the fall a new depart- 
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at Random 


ment of discussion, entitled ‘““The Young 
Librarian,” under the direction of 
Arthur Berthold, graduate of the Colum- 
bia School of Library Service, Class of 
’32, whose outstanding work is familiar 
to our readers. A more detailed an- 
nouncement of this department will be 
found below. 

A few more words about our policies. 
The WILson BULLETIN is an independent 
organ published by The Wilson Com- 
pany. We invite open and candid dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to libra- 
rians and librarianship. We do not 
necessarily support the views expressed 
by our contributors, even of so regular 
a contributor as Herr Dr. Dilly Tante, 
but submit them to the consideration 
(and possibly the dissent) of our read- 
ers. Many librarians and a surprising 
number of non-librarians—teachers, au- 
thors, newspapers—have commented ap- 
provingly on the alert and liberal nature 
of our literary articles and features. 
May we say then, briefly, what we have 
frequently said before ?—good librarian- 
ship is the friend and perpetuator of good 
literature. 

We return now to the announcement 
of awards to our contributors: 


BEST ARTICLE 


The award of $50 is presented to 
Lesley Newton, Librarian, Lakewood 
Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio, for 
“The Changing School Curriculum and 
the Library,” p. 159, November 1932— 
a thoughtful and provocative statement 
of the progressive view in education. 


Honorable Mention: Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, Rochester, N. Y., “Poetry in the 
Library,” p.23, S. °32; Grace Arlington 
Owen, San Diego, Calif., “Creative Refer- 
ence Work,” p. 26, S. ’32; Edward D. Green- 
man, New York, “The Public Library and 
the Public Official,” p. 289, Ja. ’33; Charles 
W. Smith, Seattle, Wash., “Periodicals and 
Future ee p. 229, D. ’32; Miriam 
Herron, Flint, Mich., “Enriching the Li- 


brary Lesson,” p. 537, My. ’33; Wilma Ben- 
nett, La Porte, Indiana, “Library Publicity,” 
p. 605, Je 33. 
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Courtesy of Newark Museum, 
Newark, New Jersey 


CASE OF PIONEER OBJECTS 
Well known children’s books have been graphically illustrated in an exhibit which the 


Newark Museum has arranged in its children’s room. 
to life by means of costume dolls, model houses, toys, etc. 


Stories have been brought 
The exhibit is an unusual 


example of cooperation between a museum and a public library in fostering interest 
in children’s reading, the books having been selected by the Children’s Librarian of 
the Newark Public Library. 


BEST LIBRARY PHOTOGRAPHS 


(1) Of Reference Books in Use 
or on Display 

“Exhibit of Wilson Publications and 
New Books,” p. 454, March 1933, 
Drexel Institute Library, Philadelphia, 
wins the award of $25. Submitted by 
Mrs. Anne W. Howland, Librarian. 

Honorable Mention: “This High School 
Library Values Its Tools,” p. 187, N. °32, 


Raton Public Schools, Raton, New Mexico, 
‘Ruth Morrison, Librarian. 


(2) Of General Interest 


Two photographs of the Children’s 
Department of the Public Library of 
Fort Wayne and Allen County, Indi- 
ana, appearing on p. 98 (October 1932) 
and 253 (December 1933) are awarded 
the prize of $25. Submitted by Marian 


A. Webb, head of Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

Honorable Mention: “The Globe That 
Lindbergh Used,” p.27, S. ’32, San Diego 
Public Library, Grace Arlington Owen; 
“Book Politics” pictures, p. 100 and 102, O. 
’32, Vincennes Public Library, Vincennes, 
Indiana, Jane Kitchell, Librarian; “Saturday 
Morning Just Before the Library Opens,” 
p.307, Ja. °33, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Brownsville Children’s Branch, Anna M. 
Megahan; illustrations of story books ex- 
hibit, Je. ’33, Newark Public Library, Rus- 
sell Newcomb. 


se SF Ss 


A valuable article on “Economics in 
Public Libraries,” by Clarence E. Ridley 
and Orin F. Nolting, appears in the April 
number of Public Management. The 
authors recommend administrative cen- 
tralization and coordination of indepen- 
dent township libraries within the county 
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or larger area, elimination of the sepa- 
rate library board and the separate tax 
levy, coordination of all school and pub- 
lic library service within the city, reduc- 
tion in the purchase of light fiction and 
in the number of duplicate copies, simpli- 
fication of charging operations. 


st se 


The London Daily Mail recently held 
a literary competition which resulted in 
the election of the following ten writers 
as the “literary giants” of Great Britain: 


VorTEs 
Fj i ROS Ls whkk a wy nee 84 201 
EE WUE 5.65 0 0 bas Selebwek 185 
Somerset Maugham ............ 98 
PONS BEI 40 v6.3.0.c08 ckenagss 88 
Compton Mackenzie ............ 59 
Charles Morgan ................ 48 
Me pe Ra nn 33 
fe SS ee Prorre 32 
Beverley Nichols ............... 30 
Virginia Woolf ................ 24 


The remaining 202 choices were divided 
among no fewer than 95 other authors. 


It is interesting to note that eight of 
the “giants” are included in Living Au- 
thors, and the Editor informs us that the 
remaining two, Morgan and Nichols, will 
appear in More Authors. 


se ss wt 


“PASSING THE TIME AWAY” 


At times behind a desk she stands, 
A hundred books to patrons hands. 
At other times, upon the stairs, 

She flits while looking for the wheres 
And whyfores of a certain man 

To satisfy a puzzle fan. 

Folk interrupt her filing cards 

To hunt for them the modern bards; 
And when she leaves the charging desk 
To start upon a sacred quest 

To help some student write a theme 
On why we use the soy bean, 

Folk interrupt her on the way 
With questions such as “Yey! Oh say! 
Have you an atlas or a book 

That tells the value of the rook?” 
“What country hasn’t any trees 

But makes the very best of cheese?” 
“Have you a book of Us or Me, 
Oh, yes, I guess it is just We.” 

“I want a book to read for Lit., 

Five hundred pages that are fit 

To read within a single night, 

Can’t you give me something light?” 
“May I leave my children here? 
They’re little angels, never fear, 
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Courtesy of Newark Museum 


CASE OF OBJECTS ILLUSTRATING 
“HITTY” 


For they are just as good as gold 

And always do as they are told. 

‘Now, Johnny, stop that awful nois 

You know they haven’t any toys.” 

“May I have a table free 

From any book or ‘Dictionree’? 

I need it very, very bad 

For a puzzle that I’ve had 

For many days and cannot do, 

May I have some help from you?” 

“How do you pass the time away? 

But, I forgot, you read all day.” 

Vitpa P. Beem 

Reddick’s Library 
Ottawa, Ill. 


es SF 


Harper & Brothers has published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations For- 
eign Affairs Bibliography, A Selected 
and Annotated List of Books on Interna- 
tional Relations 1919-1932, compiled by 
William L. Langer and Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong (who were assisted by Ruth 
Savord, librarian of the Council on For- 
eign Relations and formerly a member 
of The Wilson Company staff). 
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H. E. Zimmerman 


THE LIBRARY IN SWEETWATER, TENN. 
THAT WAS A BARN 


This volume (551p. price $5) lists and 
appraises 7000 titles in the international 
field—diplomacy, current history, eco- 
nomics, finance, international law, etc.— 
published during the post-war period in 
all countries and in all western languages. 
The titles are grouped in 380 classifica- 
tions. 


Students of foreign affairs, educators, 
and librarians will find the work of in- 
estimable value. 


se ss 


The people of Sweetwater, Tenn., have 
demonstrated that in order to have a li- 
brary it is not necessary for a town to 
wait till it is large enough to secure and 
support a Carnegie library or something 
of equal magnitude; but that all that is 
really essential is to secure an unused 
barn and set diligent workers to convert- 
ing it into a library and woman’s club- 
house. 


On the ground floor is a large as- 
sembly room finished in mission style, 
with handsome stone chimney and open 
fireplace, beamed ceiling, hardwood floor, 
built-in window seats, bookcases, large 
library table, piano, and con:feria’.= 
chairs. 


Library service is rendered by volun- 
teer workers from among the women 
who are most interested in the library 
and its future. Water and electric cur- 
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rent are supplied by the town, 
so that the running expenses are 
for fuel and a few other supplies. 

The library contains about 
2,000 books, and subscribes for 
fifteen magazines, while ten 
others are donated. 


st st Ss 


The list of 2500 Books for the 
Prison Library was erroneously 
credited to the Minnesota De- 
partment of Public Institutions 
on p. 577 of the WiLson BULLE- 
TIN last month. The bibliog- 
raphy was compiled by Perrie 
Jones with the help of E. Kath- 
leen Jones, John Chancellor, 
Roland Mulhauser, representing 
the Committee on Libraries in 
Correctional Institutions of the 
A.L.A., and Austin H. MacCormick, 
representing the Committee on Education 
of the American Prison Association. 


st ss SF 


When we speak of living authors, we 
are apt to neglect those authors who are 
most alive, despite the accident of death 
some years or centuries ago. Few au- 
thors are as living as Cervantes, and we 
were pleased to receive word from 
William F. Yust the other day that the 
great Spaniard had been honored in 
prose, poetry, and song on Sunday, April 
23, at Rollins College in Winter Park, 
Florida. Speaking on “Cervantes and 
His World Wide Influence” at the morn- 
ing chapel service, Dr. John Barrett, 
authority on Spanish-American relations, 
related numerous personal experiences of 
meeting famous men who were devotees 
of Don Quixote. Among these Quixo- 
tophiles he named the King of Siam, 
William Cullen Bryant, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Li Hung Chang, William Hohen- 
zollern, Woodrow Wilson, and Calvin 
Coolidge. 

st Ft SH 


The Office Reporter has witnessed a 
Vernal Drama from one of the office 
rear windows and tells us about it. 

Scene: Garden in rear of house opposite, 
running down toward Wilson building. Garden 
has been spaded for planting. 
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CHARACTERS: One small boy, about six years 
old. 

Properties: One blunt stick about a foot in 
length, three potatoes, one of them very large; 
two onions, one with a green sprout of gener- 
ous length. 

Boy seated on ground regardless of school 
clothes, scrapes a hole in the ground with 
great effort. He lays the largest potato in 
the slight depression he has made and heaps 
the earth up over it as you would lap the 
covers over a baby in its crib. Repeats 
process with the other vegetables, planting 
them cozily side by side evidently so they 
won't be lonesome. 

P.S. (to mix metaphors) Interment is now 
completed and only the sprout of the onion 
remains, bolt upright, to mark the spot. 


se SF SH 


A small edition of the Work Book of 
Serials Procedure, compiled by the Seri- 
als Division of the Los Angeles Public 
Library under the direction of Neltje T. 
Shimer, Assistant Department Librarian 
in charge of Serials Division, has been 
multigraphed and bound in loose-leaf 
folders at the request of many librarians. 
The Serials Division is a part of the 
Order Department at the Los Angeles 
Public Library, tho separated from it 
physically, and orders, checks, and dis- 
tributes all serials including periodicals, 
newspapers, and documents, in addition 
to the Vertical File service material, to 
every department and branch of the sys- 
tem. The Work Book, which may be 
obtained at $2.00 a copy from the Order 
Department, is probably the most com- 
plete record of serials work available. 
Altho the details of procedure were de- 
veloped to meet the needs of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, they will be 
found readily adaptable for use in other 
libraries. In his foreword, Albert C. 
Read, Order Department Librarian, ex- 
presses the hope that “this record may 
inspire other libraries to enter into an 
exchange of ideas on the subject.” 


se Ft Ss 


Lift the staples in the center of this 
month’s WILSON BULLETIN and 
remove the title-page and index to Vol- 
ume VII (or just pull the pages out). 
Then press down the staples again, 
leaving this issue intact with consecu- 
tive paging. 








TO YOUNG LIBRARIANS 


The Witson BULLETIN invites us 
to participate in the discussion of 
our professional problems. It puts 
at our disposal a new department 
to be known as “The Young Libra- 
rian,” a department devoted en- 
tirely to our needs. It asks me to 
take up its editorship; and I invite 
you all to become contributors. 

The scope and tendency of the 
department is in our own hands. 
Its success will largely depend on 
your response, on the value and 
dignity you place on yourselves as 
members of the profession. Some 
there may be who may think it pre- 
sumptuous to voice their opinions 
when we have so many able and 
experienced leaders in the profes- 
sion. But this is a mistake. Wisdom 
does not come with years but rather 
as the result of persistent study and 
thought. And this is not at all 
harder for us than for the other 
members of our profession. If, 
therefore, we may not be always in 
a position to do things, we may at 
least say what we think. Our 
thoughts may not always be the 
essence of wisdom, but they may 
convey that spirit of youth and 
enthusiasm which is not always 
present in the more reasoned pro- 
nouncements of our elders. We 
should not hesitate to disagree or 
to criticize, for truth is never of one 
color only. It has many shades and 
shapes, and so the profession can- 
not but profit by our efforts at dis- 
covering more and more of them. 
Our aim, if I may say so, should be 
the discovery of the verso of the 
picture, the giving of the unofficial 
version of the truth. This will 
surely displease many, but there is 
no reason why it should not please 
the more progressive elements in 
our profession. 

I invite you, then, to meet me at 
the sign of The Young Librarian, 
in September. 

AnrHur BERTHOLD 














A Glance at the Mail 


The Public Likes the Bulletin 


Dear Sir: 


Many times I have wondered if the general 
public used the Witson BULLETIN as much in 
other libraries as they do in ours. You may 
be interested to know it is always popular and 
after a patron has had it once, he often asks 
for it again and suggests to us that it may 
aid him. We keep it at our main general 
reference desk, which has many tools, files, 
and accessories. This desk is at the head of 
the stairs that enter the department, so that 
we are able to judge how much it is used. 

Grace ARLINGTON OWEN 
San Diego Public Library 
San Diego, California 


On Attending Summer Library School 


Dear Sir: 


The problem of attending Summer Library 
School in the face of the present economic 
situation reminds me that “They who have 
no vision shall perish.” 

Self-preservation is the first law of man- 
kind. You must eat. To spend your small 
savings on Summer School, and risk starving 
next year seems utterly foolish. Suppose, dur- 
ing your absence, the board find that they 
can get along very nicely without you; suppose 
the crops fail (ours already have out here) ; 
suppose the appropriations are cut again, or 
fail altogether; suppose—well, one can always 
think of hundreds of events that might take 
place. And so runs the argument of the prac- 
tical souls (up to now I’ve always been such). 

On the other hand, it is sometimes wise to 
be foolish, and this is the time. The present 
is not the only problem; there is the future 
also. There are hundreds of trained librarians 
graduating each year and getting ready to 
take over your job. You must make yourself 
fit to compete with them. There is your ex- 
perience, to be sure, but I have found by five 
years experience in the same library with a 
minimum of training, that, after a certain 
point, experience needs the contact of new 
ideas and larger minds that the training school 
gives. Suppose you do go to school, and then 
find yourself without a position next year. 
Aren’t you much more prepared to find 
another? Going to school won't help you lose 
your job, and it may help you to keep it. 
Suppose you are dismissed; you'll find a way 
to live somehow. The ideas recently published 
in the BULLETIN will help keep you from starv- 
ing. And then, when the opportunity comes, 


you will be better prepared. And if things 
don’t get better, well, we'll all starve together 
anyway. 

The government can make your dollars 
worthless by a stroke of legislation, but they 
can’t take away what you invest in education 
and training. 

For four summers now I have answered 
this question practically and have not gone to 
school. The end of this school year closes 
five years experience for me with only six 
hours ef Library Science for training. I find 
I have made a big mistake. This summer, in 
the face of a 20 per cent cut in salary, I am 
going to Summer Library School. And I have 
a mother and small daughter dependent on 
me for support. But I believe that the future 
will prove it is wise for me to be foolish. 


Mrs. INEz Cox 
Ashland, Kansas 
High School Library 
Dear Sir: 

Here’s my answer to your librarian’s prob- 
lem on page 576 of May BuLtetin: 

Conditions are too uncertain still in the 
world at large for people to banter with their 
savings, and for librarians, especially, whose 
salaries are so small even in normal times. 
The library profession is too overcrowded for 
anyone to take a leave of absence for a course 
at present. This would require a readjustment 
at her library, and if library finances are very 
much depleted and librarians are dismissed, 
very often they discover that they are able to 
dispense with her services as a result of the 
successful readjustment during her absence. 
Or, to put it more fairly, she might have to 
go on account of being one of the high- 
salaried workers. Anyone who has a position 
now should bend her energies to developing 
her work to the best of her ability, for many 
budgets have been slashed and here is a chance 
for her ingenuity. 

She has much in her favor. She is young— 
twenty-seven is not old—she has a college 
education, ambition, courage, and character; 
and if she will hang on, and develop her work 
more under the present difficult conditions, 
broaden her character by self-denial, and add 
to her savings if it is possible, then she can 
plan to take her course later when conditions 
improve and each one of us is surer of our 
position. Or, if she prefers to follow her 
original bent and study high school work, she 
will have more economic security as a result 
of her self-denial, perhaps can afford to cut 
loose from her old work, and with a return 
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to more normal conditions, she may find such 
a position available thru her contact at the 
university, or thru other channels. 
I realize that perhaps this is too practical, 
but this advice comes from one who “knows.” 
CONSTANT READER 


Paid! 


Dear Sir: 

As an honest institution this library likes to 
discharge its debts, but it cannot pay except 
in appreciation, for the services given by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

We of the staff particularly wish to thank 
you for the Witson BuLLettn, which has long 
been a periodical indispensable to the library 
profession. It is quite impossible to mention 
in detail all the departments and articles which 
we have enjoyed, but you may be assured of 
the gratitude of all ten of us for the BULLETIN. 

Atice M. STer_inG, Librarian 
New Castle Free Public Library 
New Castle, Pa. 


We Reach the Stygian Shore 


Dear Sir: 

I am starting a little library in Afton with 
very little funds. Your magazine is the only 
one for librarians that I receive. Without it 
I should feel as if I were beyond the Styx 
indeed. 

Sytvia M. Prerce 
Afton, N.Y. 


“Day Dawn” and “Jubilee Standard” 
Wanted 


Dear Sir: 


For some time I have engaged in special 
research work concerning the Millerite move- 
ments back in the forties, seeking my infor- 
mation from the journals published by leaders 
in that movement. I have succeeded in locat- 
ing and having access to about forty of these 
journals. This has been accomplished by con- 
siderable visiting of the leading historical so- 
cieties and libraries of the Eastern section of 
the United States. I have, of course, consulted 
the Union List of Serials, Sabin, and others 
that are accessible, and have corresponded 
widely. 

I am unable thus far to locate the Day 
Dawn. It was published in 1846 and 1847 in 
Canandaigua, N. Y., by O. R. L. Crozier. I 
visited the town last week, and did not find 
it there in the local public library, or the 
county historical association, altho the fact 
of its publication in the town was known to 
many, and I am endeavoring thru a notice in 
the local paper to find a copy somewhere, but 
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it occurs to me that perhaps in some smaller 
library not in the Union List of Serials, and 
not ordinarily visited by a searcher of a peri- 
odical of this kind, a file might be found 
Do you in your journal have provision whereby 
important but elusive documents of this kind 
could be mentioned? 

If it can be located, possibly thru the Con- 
gressional Library, or the Public Library, of 
Washington, I could make arrangement to 
have it sent to Washington. If not, I must 
ultimately try to go to the place where it is 
located. 

A second periodical that I am quite anxious 
to obtain, but which is not as important to 
me as the first, is the Jubilee Standard, 
published in New York in 1845, by S. S. Snow. 
I am particularly anxious to obtain the March, 
1845 issue. The existence of these journals 
is attested by many statements in contempor 
ary literature. Your aid in this matter would 
be very greatly appreciated. 

L. E. Froom 
Ministerial Association o} 
Seventh-Day Adventists 
Takoma Park 
Washington, D.C. 


Bunk or Leg-Pull—Which? 


Dear Sir: 

At the top of the left hand column of pag« 
435 of the Witson BuLietin for March there 
is a paragraph by “Dilly Tante” which is too 
much to endure in silence. To be brief, it is 
the bunk—or is he pulling our legs? 

N. L. Goopricn, Librarian 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 


More Indexing Boners 


Dear Sir: 


I read with deep appreciation Miss Towner’s 
report on “Boners in Indexing” (p. 508, April 
Witson BuLLetin). 

I am engaged upon a general index for an 
historical work of several volumes, the several 
indexes of which have been prepared by 
amateurs, and done so carelessly that every 
reference to anything with which I am not 
perfectly familiar, has to be verified as to 
importance, spelling, page, and so on. 

A few of the entries may add to the gaiety 
of indexers. I noted these just in the course 
of this morning’s work.. “Irrepressible con- 
flict,” “Journal—of Lewis and Clark,” “Laying 
cornerstone,” “List of items,” “Lo, P’s refer- 
ence to,” “Romance and reality in Lincoln’s 
life,” “Sidelights on character of Sitting Bull,” 
“West corridor of capitol,” and others like 
“Trojan,” referring to a very brief comparison 
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with some affair to the Trojan war, “Hospi- 
tality,” in connection with some reception held, 
“Hostility of Indians,” and “Tribute, a 
brother’s.” 

I have a sense of humor, I hope, but neither 
time: nor the skill of Miss Towner to do the 
subject justice here. 

Etner C. Jacossen, Librarian 
Pierre Carnegie Library 
Pierre, South Dakota 


A “Doing” Librarian Writes 
Dear Sir: 

For five years now I: have been receiving 
the Witson BULLETIN, getting ideas from it, 
and comparing my work with the work of 
other school librarians as reflected in its pages 
Many times I have thought when reading it 
thru that I would certainly, that time, send 
an answer to some contest or try to write 
an article about some experiment I have tried 
However, from the rush of work I have had 
this winter, I have concluded that I am on 
of the army of school librarians whose place 
is “to do” rather than “to write.” 

I do want you to know that I appreciate 
the BULLETIN, and get more real help from it 
than from any other professional journal | 
read. I only wish I could buy more books 
from The Wilson Company, by way of mor 
tangible thanks. 

Mary V. Gaver, Librarian 
George Washington High School 
Danville, Va. 


Is Humor Cheap? 
Dear Sir: 

Why cheapen your very interesting maga- 
zine by such illustrations as those on p. 479 
and 481? 

G. R. Lomer, Librarian 
M cGill University 
Montreal, Canada 


Memorial High School Libraries 
Dear Sir: 

In your extremely valuable magazine for 
April, 1933, there is a paragraph in which | 
am interested—to the extent of “writing to 
the Editor about it.” 

A correspondent has written to you about 
high-school libraries which have been equipped 
as memorials. You might be willing to let 
this person know of one school which is in 
possession of a fund, not a memorial, but a 
gift, for the purchase of books and pictures. 
This is the George H. Norman Library of the 
Rogers High School, Newport, of which I 
am librarian. The fund was $10,000 origi- 
nally, and during a time of outgrown building, 
followed by a fire, it increased greatly. It was 
unfortunately limited by the donor, and can 


buy only history, biography, and the classics. 
But it is astonishing how many books contain 
some one of the prescribed elements! An 
unrestricted gift of $1000 some years ago, 
from a son of Mr. Norman, is very nearly 
used up, but it has been nice while it lasted. 
So far, the trustees have not told us to reduce 
our bills, and only time and space seem to 
limit our annual book buying. 

It is unfortunate not to be able to get the 
much needed science, and other sorts of books, 
but there is another fund connected with the 
Science Department, and altho the books 
bought with that endowment are not in the 
main library, they can be had. 

In some ways, of course, it is a fine thing 
to be able to get almost any needed book; 
but I do not think the pupils appreciate it 
(the library) any more than they would if 
they were sometimes called upon to help pro- 
duce the funds themselves. 

ELEANOR M. BARKER 
Rogers High School 
Newport, R.1. 


Suggesting a Conscience Week Poster 


I wish to express my appreciation of your 
new idea of helpfulness with library publicity 
posters. 

Altho I have already had our Book Giving 
Week, (March 1-8), I had announced that we 
were continuing to receive gifts of books, and 
am using your poster on my bulletin board. 
“Any Good Book in Good Condition,” is the 
slogan. 

If I might offer a suggestion, a poster ad- 
vertising Conscience Week might be useful. 
I tried such a week when I first took charge 
of this library, four years ago, and had con- 
siderable success in getting back long overdue 
and stolen books. 

The Wrtson BULLETIN is an exceedingly 
useful and helpful magazine, and contains 
more really practical and usable ideas than 
any professional magazine we have. 

Mrs. Atitce C. MatHers, Librarian 
Hemet Public Library 
Hemet, California 


Our Contests Are Enjoyed 
Dear Sir: 

We receive your BULLETIN regularly and 
wish you to know we enjoy and appreciate 
it—looking for each issue with eager ex- 
pectancy. The series of contests which you 
have been promoting has been a joy: the April 
number with the letters on censoring books 
delighted us beyond expression. 


Mrs. ANNIE C. WINTER 
Mahwah Free Public Library 
Mahwah, New Jersey 








Annual Statement of The H. W. Wilson Company 
For the Year Ending March 31, 1933 


Perhaps everyone will admit that it is doing very well indeed to go thru the third 
and worst year of the depression, pay the same annual dividend that has been paid 
every year since the Company was founded in 1900, and still show a surplus reduced 
by less than nine thousand dollars. That, in brief, is the record of The Wilson Com- 
pany for the past fiscal year. 

OUR CASH POSITION. One of the points always considered by bankers and 
financial experts is the relation between “Current assets” and “Current liabilities ” 
From the statement on the opposite page it will be seen that in 1930 Current assets 
were about five times the Current liabilities, while in 1932 the relation was approxi- 
mately twelve to one, and at the end of the last fiscal year about sixteen to one. In 
these times it is desirable to be independent of borrowing and we are fortunate now 
to be in that condition. 

DIVIDENDS. Since the Company is a limited dividend company, the dividend 
rate cannot be increased above 7 per cent for preferred stock and 8 per cent for com 
mon stock even in the most prosperous boom years. Consequently, it seems only 
fair that the same rate should be continued, if possible, thru the lean years. We are 
happy to say that the established rate has been maintained since we organized thirty- 
three years ago, tho this year we did ask the holders of common stock to apply the 
last dividend toward the purchase of additional stock in order to keep the Company 
in a very strong financial position. 

SALES. The moderate decrease in sales is explained chiefly by the fact that in 
the previous year we published some very popular books, particularly Living Authors, 
while the year just passed has been one of preparation for publications to come. Some 
of these books will, we believe, have large sales in spite of bad times. Famous First Facts 
which has just come from the press, has already made a fine start; and work is being 
rushed for fall publication of a companion volume to Living Authors, entitled More Authors 
and destined, we feel, to be equally successful. The cumulation of the six sections of the 
Essay Index with additions into one volume and the five-year cumulation of the Cumulative 
Book Index-into a volume the size of the United States Catalog itself will keep us busy 
and give us volumes that will have a steady sale for years to come. 

THE LIBRARY SITUATION. Despite the hard conditions under which li- 
braries are working at the present time and the uncertainty of immediate improve- 
ment, we have lost the support of only a few libraries that have been almost totally 
impoverished. It has come to be a well established policy in libraries to maintain 
subscriptions to periodicals and their indexes and also to other bibliographical services 
in spite of depreciated book funds. Many libraries have followed the policy, when 
necessary, of discontinuing periodicals not included in our indexes and keeping all 
indexed periodicals, since the latter have a permanent value. It is gratifying to note 
how many librarians have classified our publications as indispensable and invested in 
them as a means of stretching the library dollar. When necessary, we cooperate by 
extending the time of payment even to the next fiscal year, but there are cases, of 
course, when libraries have no prospects and cannot incur obligations for the future. 
New subscriptions for the Vertical File Service almost equal in number, but not in the 
amount of receipts, the discontinuances for all our other publications. 


LOOKING FORWARD. We can judge the future only by the record of the 
past year. We can hardly expect that library incomes will be increased much if at 
all in the coming year. But in any case we have full confidence that with the help of 
new publications we shall be able to earn a good part of what we shall need in order 
to maintain our record for paying dividends and without seriously reducing the sur- 
plus. We hope that librarians will always feel that our staff is working for them 
just as truly as tho actually in their own library, but that the product is in a more 
satisfactory form when printed and the individual cost considerably lessened by the 
cooperation of a large number of purchasing libraries. Nearly five hundred librarians 
have cooperated thru the purchase of preferred stock to give us the capital necessary 
to develop and carry on the business. Since the interest rate, as stated above, is 
fixed at 7 per cent there can be no division of profits, and we know full well that the 
cooperation in the purchase of stock is actuated not only by the desire for a sound 
investment, but also by genuine loyalty to an institution that helps to make libraries 


ce useful. H. W. WILSON, President. 
4u 














ASSETS 


Current Assets. . .$61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 


Investments and 


Other Assets. . . 


Machinery and 
Equipment. .. . 


Real Estate 
(Equity)..... 


Total Assets. . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 


1903 





2,411.10 


(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 


1909 


7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 

13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 

5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 19,488.17 
53,438.97 67,414.16 


1915 1921 1927 1930 











The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1933 


1932 


217,851.12 155,539.35 
$408,707.35 $679,162.03 $726,161.32 $709,056.78 


1933 


$244,831.24 $345,031.88 $405,005.51 $400,347.24 
13,652.36 51,974.34 
67,179.48 75,252.61 
35,447.19 38,389.51 


45,487.10 
73,997.08 
36,801.42 
152,423.94 





LIABILITIES 


Current 


Liabilities... . . 


Capital Stock... 50,000.00 


Bee cs «60:30 
Total 


$2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 


30,254.98 75,887.24 
74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 
11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 


Liabilities... . . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 


$23,393.23 $72,795,95 $36,959.66 $25,075.15 
142,238.72 221,430.49 250,538.38 234,139.17 
216,600.00 346,300.00 393,526.27* 413,059.37* 
26,475.40 38,635.59 45,137.01 


36,783.09 





$408,707.33 $679,162 62.03 $726,161.32 $709,056.78 





Profit and Loss Statements, 1931-1933 


1931 

















Year ended March 31 1932 1933 
Surplus Begin- 
ning of Year. . $38,635.59 $41,282.07 $45,137.01 
Net Sales for 
Wicvaes<> $608,516.95 $602,639.73 $526,514.54 
Miscellaneous 
neome....... 11,460.00 11,255.43 7,529.62 
Gross Income $619,976.95 $613,895.16 $534,044.16 
=— — eed 
Cost of Sales... $417,755.87 $403,524.41 $368,051.78 
Selling and Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
See hi aes 169,807.27 177,555.64t 144,878.91 
le Vs kee s 4,134.0) 2,156.88 1,226.53 
Total Cost and V——_—_—_ sccuitsiteladdseamiass 
~ oe $591,697.14 $583,236.93 $514,157.22 
—- —— ns 
Profits for Year. . 28,279.81 30,658.23 19,886.94 
$66,915.40 $71,940.30 $65,023.95 
Less Dividends. . 25,633.33 26,803.29 28,240.86 
Surplus End of —— — —— 
SR chess $41,282.07 $45,137.01 $36,783.09 
* Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. oO 


tIncludes investment loss of $6,022.50. 
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WHAT CRITICS SAY ABOUT “FAMOUS FIRST FACTS” 


AN enthusiastic reception has been given to 

Joseph Nathan Kane’s Famous First 
Facts, just published by The Wilson Company. 
Both reviewers and librarians agree that a 
remarkable volume has been added to the 
shelves of reference literature. 


New York Times Book Review, May 14: 

Here is a book more fascinating, if possible, 
than the dictionary. Moreover, it is something 
new under the sun, which the dictionary isn’t, 
and so has the added allurement of novelty. 
It was surely a happy inspiration that set 
Joseph Nathan Kane at the task of producing 
so intriguing a volume, and a dogged resolu- 
tion of almost superhuman force that kept him 
at work so incessantly grilling until it was 
finished. . . A chronological index filling over 
a hundred pages and a geographical index 
arranged alphabetically by states add much to 
the book’s reference value. They also add 
very greatly to the reader’s appreciation of the 
author’s toil and patience in preparing a book 
that covers so admirably so vast an amount 
and variety of material. 


From a reference librarian: 


It is quite unnecessary for me to tell you 
that this is one of the books reference libra 
rians have been waiting for. 

Le Messager de New York, April 15: 

A panoramic view of America’s achiev 
ments, accomplishments and progress. It is a 
chronicle of inventive genius and improv 
ment and an authoritative guide of first hap- 
penings. Briefly, it is an almanac, a dictionary, 
an encyclopedia and a history, all in one 
All in all, Famous First Facts is an interesting 
document. It is humanly prepared and well 
edited. It shows an amount of labor and re- 
search which can scarcely be comprehended 
It fulfills a much needed place in referenc 
literature and will be eagerly sought after by 
both student, writer, and reader. 


Editor and Publisher, May 13: 


There’s a first time for everything. Joseph 
Nathan Kane has written a new book serving 
this interest. It is an immense collation 
“first facts” meaning that the author has ran 
sacked the libraries and other sources « n 
formation to discover the origin of things 
which compose American life. 


ART INDEX TO BECOME QUARTERLY 


The following joint statement, issued by the 
Art Index advisory committees representing 
the American Association of Museums, the 
Association of Art Museum Directors, and 
the American Library Association, will be 
self-explanatory : 

The Art Index will in the future be pub- 
lished quarterly. The new schedule calls for 
three quarterly numbers (not cumulated) in 
December, March, and June, with an annual 
cumulation in September and a permanent 
three year cumulation every third year; a 
fourth quarterly number to be published in 
September of the year of the three year 
cumulation. 

The new schedule is comparable to that used 
for the Index to Legal Periodicals, which 
serves a similarly specialized field; and was 
decided upon, after consultation, by the vari- 
ous committee members working with The 
H. W. Wilson Company when it became es- 
sential to find some way to offset the accumu- 
lating financial deficit, amounting to about 
$3,000 a year. 

This could be done only by increasing 
revenue or decreasing costs. The possibility 
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of curtailing the amount of indexing was not 
even considered, for, altho public library art 
departments are finding the Art Index gener- 
ally satisfactory, the specialized art reference 
and university libraries are still insisting upon 
the inclusion of more specialized scholarly 
periodicals. The possibility of increasing 
revenue by increasing subscription costs (about 
25 per cent would have been necessary) was 
likewise discarded. The Art Index has ri 
ceived about $3,000 each year from the Ca: 
negie Corporation, but there is no definit: 
assurance that such subsidy will continue 
Total annual costs are about $18,000, of 
which subscriptions have paid $12,000 and th 
Carnegie Corporation grant $3,000. There 
fore, except to appeal to those people actually 
using the Index to help the publishers and 
committee members by making known their 
suggestions for further revenue, the policy 
adopted and outlined above seems to be th 
best solution to the problem of equalizing 
costs and revenue without damage to the work 


of the Art Index. 


The members of the various committees 
issuing the above statement are: jointly for 
the American Association of Museums and 
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“FAMOUS FIRST FACTS” DISPLAYED BY CORONA ON FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 


So much public interest has been shown in this window display of the book and 

the original prints of its illustrations that L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 

is planning to reproduce the exhibit in many of its 43 branches thruout the 
United States. 
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the Association of Art Museum Directors, 
Edward W. Forbes (Chairman) L. Earle 
Rowe, Robert B. Harshe; for the American 
Library Association, E. Louise Lucas (Chair- 
man) Gladys Caldwell, J. T. Gerould, H. M. 
Lydenberg, Rachel Sedeyn. 

The new schedule will go into effect after 
the publication of the June issue. The next 
number which the subscribers will receive 
after the June issue will be the annual cumu- 
lation, October 1932—September 1933. There- 
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after the quarterly schedule will be followed 
as outlined. 

The publishers wish to take this opportunity 
to express their gratitude to the members of 
the committees, without whose cooperation in 
this matter the Index would likely have been 
unable to continue; and to express the hope 
that the necessary change in schedule will be 
accepted in similar spirit by the subscribers. 
With their continued support it is hoped that 
the Index can now go forward and continue 
to grow in value and usefulness. 


NEW EDITION OF THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The Social Sciences section has been the 
first part of the Standard Catalog to re- 
ceive attention in preparation for the new, one 
volume edition of the Catalog. When one con- 
siders that this section includes such subjects 
as political life, foreign relations, money, 
banking, capitalism, socialism, economic history 
in various countries, and education it is evi- 
dent that a thoro revision is needed to keep 
pace with the reorganization that is taking 
place in the social and economic structure of 
the times. A basic list, such as this Catalog 
aims to -be, must, however, contain many of 
the older titles which are still standard and 
useful in focusing the principles of the social 
sciences upon the trends of today. 


In order to get several points of view on 
these older titles, the section has been checked 
as a whole or in part by such authorities as 
Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York 
University, Professor Willard L. Thorp of 
Amherst college and of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, by Professor James 
Hosic of Columbia University, and by many 
librarians of special as well as of public libra- 
ries. The supplements to this section, covering 
the last five years, have also been submitted 
to votes, but comparatively few of these titles 
need to be omitted. It is interesting to note 
that the titles in the Supplement receiving the 
best votes were Marshak’s New Russian 
primer, Douglas’s Problem of unemployment, 
Holdsworth’s Money and banking, Chase’s 
Men and machines, and Flexner’s Universities 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE iNDEX 


The indexing for Part 6 is completed and 
the copy for this section is now in the hands 
of the printers. This part, due to be published 
in July, will contain 379 volumes and is the 
last section to be issued separately. All six 
parts will now be combined and published in 
one large volume, which it is hoped will be 
ready by the end of the year 1033. Some 
additional indexing will be included in the 
cumulative volume. 


Foliowing are a few additional current titles 
which are included in Part 6: 


Bacuetor, J. M. and Henry, R. L. eds. Chal- 
lenging essays in modern thought. 2d ser. 
1933 Century 

Brenner, R. Twelve American poets before 
1900. 1933 Harcourt 

Cootmnce, D. Fighting men of the West. 1932 
Dutton 

Hamitton, C. People worth talking about. 
1933 McBride 

Newton, A. P. ed. Great age of discovery. 
1932 Univ. of London press 

Selected modern English essays. 2d ser. 1932 
Oxford 

Wrtiams, C. W. S. English poetic mind. 1932 
Oxford 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The first supplement to the second edition 
of the Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries will be ready for distribution in Sep- 
tember. The tentative lists for this supplement 
have been checked and tho some of the libra- 
rians feel they do not have the opportunity 
to try out as many new books as usual, the 
votes on some of the titles have been unusu- 





ally high. In accordance with the times, 
Chase’s New deal and Hoerle’s The girl and 
her future are very popular. A book of photo- 
graphs, Hine’s Men at work as well as two 
books by naturalists, Beebe’s Exploring with 
Beebe and Ditmar’s Thrills of a naturalist’s 
quest also received excellent votes and will 
appeal to the high school student. 
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CHECKLIST OF NEW WILSON BOOKS 


Famous First Facts. Joseph Nathan Kane. 
757 pages, 44 il. $3.50 postpaid 

From 2500 to 3000 “first” happenings, dis- 
coveries and inventions in the United States 
are listed by subject, with essential facts, in- 
cluding names, dates, and places. Chronologi- 
cal and geographical indexes are appended. 
Invaluable to the reference librarian and the 
newspaper man, useful for the historian, and 
interesting to the general reader. 


List or Supyect HEADINGS FOR SMALL LiBRA- 
RIES. Minnie E. Sears. 3d ed. rev. and enl. 
475 pages. $2.75 postpaid 
Headings and references have been revised 
where necessary and new subject headings 
that have come into use since the previous 
edition have been added. A new feature is a 
section of about 20 pages containing practical 
suggestions for beginners in subject heading 
work. (This section alone, reprinted, in paper 
cover, 50c) 


BioGRAPHY IN COLLECTIONS SUITABLE FOR 
JuNtor AND Senior Hicu ScHoors. Hannah 
Logasa. I12 pages. paper, 90c postpaid 

Some 240 collections of biographies suitable 
for high school use are analyzed in this very 
useful reference tool. The biographies are 
arranged by subjects in alphabetical order, 
prefaced by a list of the collections analyzed, 
and followed by a subject index, classifying 
the subjects of the biographies according to 
their activities. The author’s introduction is 
an enlightening discussion of the uses that 
can be made of biographical material in school 
work. 


WHo’s Wao In Loprary Service. C. C. 
Williamson and Alice L. Jewett. 457 pages. 
Sold on the service basis, with maximum 
of $12 

Biographical sketches are given of 5764 li- 

brarians in active service, including library 
school graduates ending with the classes of 
1931. Biographies are arranged in alphabetical 
order, and there is also a geographical index. 
The Preface discusses the scope of the book 
and the method of choice, and a list of abbre- 
viations used includes symbols designating the 
various accredited Library Schools. As soon 
as any library has bought its quota of copies 
on the service basis, individual members of 
the staff will be entitled to their own copies 
at $2 each. 


CAPITALISM AND Its ALTERNATIVES. Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Handbook Series. Ser. IV. 
Vol. 4) 407 pages. $2.40 postpaid 

Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, Fascism, 

Hitlerism and Technocracy are covered by 

discussions consisting of selected articles 

covering the various arguments on both sides. 

There is a selected bibliography for each sub- 

ject and a brief on the question: Resolved, 

That some substitute for the present capital- 

istic system should be adopted in the United 

States. 


STABILIZATION OF Money. James G. Hodgson. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. No. 7) 
238 pages. 90c postpaid 

Contains reprints of leading articles for and 
against stabilization, also inflation, and coin- 
age of silver. The briefs cover arguments for 
and against stabilization and bimetallism, and 
the bibliography covers these points and also 
the questions of the banks and credit, gold, 
and substitutes for gold and silver as money. 

Presents in small compass the basic informa- 

tion necessary to understand our present crises 

as to money and credit. 

LrprarRyY AND Its Home. Gertrude G. Drury. 
(Classics of American Librarianship 
— Vol. 9) 588 pages. il. $2.75 post- 
paic 

Articles selected are classic in that they 
record the development in library buildings 
down to the present. They are grouped under 
the following headings: American library 
buildings, Sites, Large public libraries, Small 
library buildings, Branch libraries, Interior 
arrangement, College and university libraries, 

Special libraries, Heating, lighting and ventila- 

tion of libraries, Stacks and shelving, Miscel- 

laneous equipment. Illustrated, including 6 

plates. 


Lrprary As A Vocation. Harriet P. Sawyer. 
(Classics of American Librarianship 
Series. Vol. 10) 484 pages. $2.75 postpaid 

Contains a selection of 68 articles, entire or 
in part, written at various times, and illustrat- 
ing the development of librarianship as a pro- 
fession. The articles are grouped under the 
following heads: Library as a vocation, The 
children’s librarian, The school librarian, The 
special librarian, Selection of students, Pre- 
professional ‘education, Curriculum, The an- 
nual library visit, Training and apprentice 
classes, Summer library schools and institutes, 

Correspondence courses, A.L.A. Board of Edu- 

cation for Librarianship, Association of Amer- 

ican library schools, and Placement. The 
usual index is appended. 


La ScHEDA CUMULATIVA ITALIANA. Annual 
volume for 1932. 316 pages. $3 postpaid 

This new bibliographical undertaking has 
completed its first year of service, and pro- 
vides for a large proportion of the new Italian 
books of the year the same kind of biblio- 
graphical information that is provided for 
books in English by the Cumulative Book 
Index. The form of entry is similar also. 
Books are entered by author, title and subject, 
all entries in one alphabet, with the necessary 
information as to price, size, binding, and 
series. 

This annual volume is now supplemented 
by the first quarterly issue for 1933 (March, 
1933, IV, 84p.), containing a similar record 
for more than 750 books published in Italy 
for the first quarter of 1933. The service is 
to be continued on a quarterly basis, the next 
issue to be a full six-months issue in June; 
the December issue will be the annual record 
complete for the year in one alphabet. (Sub- 
scription price per year, $3 postpaid) 








To Be Published During 
the Summer 


State Names, Friacs, Seats, Soncs, Birps, 
Flowers and OrHer Symsois. George E. 
Shankle 

CLASSICS OF AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP. INDEX 
To Vos. 1-10. Isabelle Towner. Included 
on subscriptions for the complete set with- 
out charge; sold separately, $1 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF THE RADIO. 
Buehler. (Reference Shelf) 90c 

Will contain material on the N.U.E.A. 1933- 
1934 question for debate. 

CHINESE-JAPANESE War. J. E. Johnsen. (Ref- 
erence Shelf) 90c 

FEDERAL REGULATION OF Motor TRANSPORT. 
H. M. Muller. (Reference Shelf) ooc 

UNIVERSITY DesBaTers’ ANNUAL: 1932-1933. 
E. M. Phelps. $2.25 

Essay AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. Part 
VI. M. E. Sears and Marian Shaw 

CHILDREN’S CaTALoc. Cumulated supplement 
for 1933. M. E. Sears 

STANDARD CATALOG FoR HicH ScHoor Lipra- 


RIES. First supplement to the 2d edition. 
M. E. Sears 


E. C. 
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Eloquent Praise 


Nothing we could say about the new edition 
—just published—of Sears’ List of subject 
headings for small libraries would speak so 
eloquently in its praise as the following letter 
from Laura C. Bailey, Librarian of Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


Poverty, or not, the one book we must have, 
not only to continue our organization work 
here, but for the daily work in the school li- 
brary, is the new edition of Sears’ List of 
subject headings for small libraries. I know 
its value in the small libraries, and I am con- 
vinced nothing could be finer for use in the 
school libraries. I only wish I had time to 
enumerate the various uses this book serves, 
—I am so afraid some librarian will miss it 


OPPORTUNITIES 


“Do I really need brushing off?” asked the 
passenger in the Pullman. 

“Does you?” exclaimed the porter with great 
emphasis. “Boss, I’se broke!” 

For further toasts on this subject see Still 


More Toasts to be found in all progressiv: 
libraries. 


Mr. Dabagh’s Proposals 


(Continued from p. 637) 


To this was affixed a letter which it is 
doubtful whether any publisher understanding 
the situation would have consented to handle. 
If, however, it had been printed, it would, I 
believe, not have harmed us, the charges being 
too obviously absurd. Wishing, however, 
to avoid the increased unpleasantness which 
would have resulted if the controversy had 
been made public, I shrank from this possi- 
bility. A bit of evidence not herewith 
presented led me to think that an answer 
from a man might be more effective, and 
sent the letter (after acknowledging it) to 
Dr. Melvil Dewey’s son, Dr. Godfrey Dewey, 
who was at that time, by his father’s request, 
exercising D.C.’s administrative functions. His 
letter to Mr. Dabagh (omitted here for lack 
of space) consisted mainly of a description 
of the nature, purpose and scope of usefulness 





of D.C., arguments as to the importance of 
maintaining uniformity in meaning of num 
bers, and statements regarding the nature and 
validity of our copyright claims. The letter 
was effective temporarily, there being no 
further developments till publication of Mr 
Dabagh’s article in February, after a three 
years interval. - 

Certainly anyone reasonably intelligent must 
see that if one person is at liberty to publish 
modifications of our tables, any one or any 
number of the many thousands of D.C. users 
is equally at liberty to do so in accordance with 
individual opinion, and that this would destroy 
all assurance as to the meaning of decimal 
class marks and all dependence on them as 
representing the Decimal Clasification. Under 
these circumstances it appears absolutely neces 
sary to insist that our copyright be respected. 
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Get One of the Well-known Books of the 
Century of Progress Series FREE 


Overleaf is printed the list of titles 
in the Century of Progress Series. 


We have said a good bit about this 
Series in this column, because we be- 
lieved it to be one of particular interest 
to librarians. Mr. Carl H. Milam, of 
the A.L.A., e.g., is a member of the 
“steering committee” that brought the 
books into existence. 


The Series is published in connection 
with the Century of Progress Exposition 
now in progress in Chicago. The Ex- 
position is itself a major adventure in 
adult education, and the Century of 
Progress Series is intended as a perma- 
nent monument of that adventure. 


Each number is written by a carefully 
chosen scholar, authority in a given field. 


—_— ei || «| Se 


Each had to meet the requirements of 
authenticity and readability. Incidentally 
each is priced at $1.00. 

Every library m the country ought 
logically to have the entire Series on dis- 
play throughout this Summer and Fall, 
in order that full use may be made of the 
educational opportunity presented by the 
Exposition. 

Only a fraction of the people can go 
to the Exposition itself. Its effect can 
be multiplied indefinitely with the co- 
operation of the nation’s libraries. 

Has your library any books of this 
most timely Series? Is it planned to 
purchase any? If you have bought or 
will buy as many as five, we will take 
pleasure in sending you any other you 
select with our compliments. 


— ee ee ee 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 





Mt. Royal & Guilford Avenues, 
Baltimore, Md. 


LIBRARY 


ADDRESS 





THe WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


This library has purchased or certainly expects to purchase 
numbers of the Century of Progress Series. 
(Wilson Bulletin, June 1933) send us, without charge a copy of 


SCCeoC SC CHECH SHC CSCS CHOHHSHCCH CCC HRD OC HCO HOHEHKEEHMESCE OC KROL EHE DCS 





Send this coupon directly to 
this address. Requests will 
not be honored unless they 
come directly from a library. 











In accord with your offer 
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The Century of Progress Series 
of Dollar Books 


(See Overleaf for Offer of Free Copy) 


They should be on display in every library in the nation, during this Summer 


and Fall. 


Animal Ecology 


Animal Life and Social Growth: W. C. 
Allee 


Anthropology 


The Long Road from Savagery to Civi- 
lization: Fay-Cooper Cole 


Astronomy 


The Universe Unfolding: 
Baker 





Robert H. 


Automotive Engineering 


The New Necessity: C. F. Kettering and 
Allen Orth 





Aviation 
Flying: James E. Fechet 
Bacteriology ~ 
Man and Microbes: Stanhope 
Jones 
Biophysics 
Life-Giving Light: Charles Sheard 


Chemistry 
Chemistry Calls: L. V. Redman 


Bayne- 


Communication 
Telling the World: George O. Squier 





Economic Entomology 


Insects: Man’s Chief Competitors: W. P. 
Flint and C. L. Metcal 








Here is the list—subject first, then title and author: 


Electrochemistry 


Sparks from the Electrode: C. L. Mantell 





Evolution 


Evolution Yesterday and Today: H. H. 
Newman 


Geology 


The Story of a Billion Years: William 
O. Hotchkiss 


Industrial Chemistry 
Chemistry Triumphant: William J. Hale 





Mathematics 


Queen of the Sciences: E. T. Bell 


Medicine 


Frontiers of Medicine: Morris Fishbein 


Metallurgical Engineering 





Our Mineral Civilization: Thomas T. 


Read 


Petroleum Geology 
Earth Oil: Gustav Egloff 





Physics 


Time, Space and Atoms: Richard T. Cox 


Psychology 


Adjustment and Mastery: 
Woodworth 


Robert _ S. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
A Selected List of Best Books—JuNeE 1933 











HE Sranparp Catatoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 

three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp Catatoc ror Pustic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Rrevizw 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
of the Stanparp CaTatoc ror Pusric Liprarizs. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 





a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1932, issue.] 








100 Philosophy 


PRUETTE, LORINE. The parent and the 
happy child. 290p $2 Holt 


173 Family. Parent and child. Child study 
32-32247 


The author, who has had long experience in 
child psychology, divides her book into three 
parts: part one deals with the psychology of 
family life, the relations between the parents, 
and tween parents and children; part two 
treats of the psychology of child development, 
the earliest years, the initiation into sex knowl- 
edge, emotional development, and adolescence; 
part three suggests a course of study for par- 
ents and a plan by which they may examine 
themselves as to merits and demerits of par- 
enthood. 


“Dr. Pruette’s book should be read slowly, 
carefully and not all at one sitting. The first 
part, “The Psychology of Family Life’ seems 
to me the most worth while, as most original, 
as a combination of wise and far seeing think- 
ing and practical good sense, and as a real 
contribution to home-making as well as child 
study."" L. M. Gilbreth 

+ Books pl0 D 11 °32 550w 

‘“‘Parents who look for guidance in matters of 
parenthood will find no words minced in this 
frank study of themselves and other parents. 
Scientifically, psychologically and philosophical- 
ly, Dr. Pruette’s is a sound modern point of 
view. She is advanced without being faddish 
and conservative without being old-fashioned. 
One may not agree with her on everything, 
but no parent can read her book without being 
jolted out of a mental rut into a wide-awake 
state of wondering what kind of mother or 
father one is or may “aps 

Boston Transcript p2 F 8 '33 250w 


Survey 69:127 Mr '33 360w 





300 Social Sciences 


CHASE, STUART. Technocracy; an interpre- 
tation. (John Day pamphlets) 32p pa 25c Day 


336.1 Technocracy 33-1312 


“Stuart Chase’s pamphlet is concerned with 
the structural ideas. e has known the move- 
ment during the ten or twelve years of incu- 
bation, thinks his own research agrees with 
much of the technocratic theory, yet is critical 
of the cult trend, believes the threat to em- 
ployment is not yet emergent, and deplores the 
idea that we can change society without due 
consideration of the human-being.”’ Survey G 


Booklist 29:197 Mr °33 


“Stuart Chase, who started twelve or fifteen 
years ago with much the same group of ideas 
developed into Technocracy by Howard Scott 


and his associates, has not scorned to learn 
what he could from the economists or to school 
his pen to write in a way which most persons 
can understand. His John Day pamphlet, a 
sympathetic but not entirely uncritical account 
of Technocracy, is engaging, comprehensible 
and, I think, fair, on the whole.’’ George Soule 
+ Books pl Ja 22 '33 200w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p3 Ja ‘33 
New Repub 74:50 F 22 '33 40w 
N ¥Y Times p4 Ja 29 '33 300w 
+ Survey G 22:177 Mr ’33 80w 
World Tomorrow 16:188 F 22 °33 200w 


600 Useful Arts 


HIBBEN, SHEILA. National cookbook; a 
kitchen Americana. 452p $2.50 Harper 


641.5 Cookery, American 32-34378 


The author of this cook book has collected 
her 600 recipes from all over the United States 
and has arranged them in chapters, each de- 
voted to a particular kind of food, from soup 
to beverages. In addition to the general in- 
dex, there is a regional index which lists the 
recipes by the states from which they came. 


‘“*The author of this unusual and useful book 
appreciates the many American dishes for 
which she gives recipes, not simply for their 
history and associations but for their excel- 
lence. She is a fine patriot, but she is also a 
discerning and sympathetic student. The book 
is certainly to be recommended, not only to the 
artist in the kitchen, but to those appreciative 
people who collect cookbooks.”’ E. R. Pennell 

-+ Books p29 D 4 °32 380w 
+ Commonweal 17:499 Mr 1 '33 1050w 
+ N Y Times p33 D 4 '32 280w 


“This is the only cook book I have seen that 
deserves to rank as a serious contribution to 
our social history—though serious is the last 
word to use for a work whose directions are 
brisk and whose introduction is sparkling. Pie 
begins on p. 362 and twenty-three states con- 
tribute to it; this gives you an idea how Mrs. 
Hibben goes to work. The meats, the soups, 
and especially the fish, are enough to make 
exiles homesick. Yes, it is truly mational, and 
it may keep some dishes from belonging to a 
‘passing America.’ "’ M. L. Becker 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:455 F 25 '33 250w 


700 Fine Arts 


ANDREWS, MRS MARGARET LOCKWOOD. 
Sumpeete book of parties. 337p il $2 (8s 6d) 
un 


793 Entertaining 32-27058 


Taint | children’s and adults’ parties for 
every month in the year, formal and informal 
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ANDREWS, MRS M. L.—Continued 

dinners, luncheons and teas, bridge parties, 
bridal showers, church festivals, etc., with orig- 
inal decorations, menus and games."’ (Subtitle) 
About half the book is devoted to children’s 
parties. Index. 


Booklist 29:38 O "32 
Springf’d Republican p7e D 11 °32 130w 





900 History 


VILLARD, OSWALD GARRISON. German 
phoenix; the story of the republic. 358p $2.50 
Smith, H 

943.085 Germany—History—Revolution, 1918-. 
Germany—Politics and government. Ger- 
many—Social conditions 33-27014 
The history of the first fourteen years of the 
German republic which arose phoenix-like from 
the ashes of the old German empire. It is con- 
cerned largely with political events which have 
taken place in Germany since 1918, but gives 
some account of German education, art, jour- 
nalism, and private life. Altho a more general 
analysis of the state of the nation than that 
presented in Mowrer’s Germany Puts the Clock 

Back this book in a sense is a complement to 

the other. 


Booklist 29:177 F ‘33 
+ Bookm 76:203 F °33 180w 
‘“‘Mr. Villard has constructed a rich mosaic of 
facts and opinions which every citizen will be 
the better for having considered. Written with 
passionate conviction, it has manifestly profited 
by the knowledge which the author’s many Ger- 
man friends have placed at his disposal. Never- 
theless, it must be said frankly that the book 
breathes an intensely partisan spirit. When the 
war ended, ‘Mr. Villard was on the side of the 
Germans. Since then much of his time has been 
spent in their country, the fortunes of which he 
has followed with keen industry of a trained 
journalist.’’ G. N. Shuster 
+ — Books pl Ja 15 '33 1500w 
Boston Transcript p2 Mr 1 ‘33 600w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl6é F 11 ‘33 
+ Christian Science Monitor p5 Ja 21 ‘33 


“Germany is inevitably a complex theme, and 
though the author’s account is unusually pene- 
trating, clear and forceful, it is not oversimpli- 
fied. The chapters dealing with the economic, 
social and psychological aspects of the German 
risorgimento are the best. . . Mr. Villard’s con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Germany, based 
on a close acquaintance that goes back for more 
than fifty years, must be ranked with Eugen 
Diesel’s Germany and the Germans.”’ 

+ Current Hist 37:xii Mr °33 180w 


Foreign Affairs 11:534 Ap °33 20w 
+ Nation 136:125 F 1 ’33 1050w 
+ — N Y Times p9 Ja 22 '33 1650w 
— + Sat R of Lit 9:435 F 18 '33 1150w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:455 F 25 '33 80w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 29 '33 900w 





910 Geography and Travel 


(OGE). Flight into 
and Maya jungles. 


BEALE, MRS MARIE 
America’s past; Inca 
286p il $3.50 Putnam 

918.5 Peru—Description and travel. Mayas. 
Incas. Guatemala—Description and travel. 
Yucatan—Description and travel 33-1227 


A popularly written account of visits to Peru 
and the Mayan Peninsula, made ely by aero- 
plane. Tho the advantages of this kind of travel, 
descriptions of scenery, and comments on pres- 
ent ways of life, are not neglected, the author's 
main interest is in the archaeological lore of 
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these places. The volume is illustrated with 
many photographs of mountain scenery, archi- 
tectural relics, and works of ancient art. 


“The book is interesting reading both for the 
stay-at-home and for the prospective tourist.” 
+ Bookm 76:203 F '33 150w 
Boston Transcript p2 F 11 '33 750w 
+ N Y Times pll Ja 22 '33 550w 
“Any one seeking suggestions for an unusual! 
vacation will find this book just the thing; it is 
also one of the most up-to-date and understand- 
able accounts of Maya and Inca civilization to 
be found anywhere.”’ Herschel Brickell 
+ No Am 235:287 Mr °33 250w 


HUBBARD, BERNARD ROSECRANS. Mush, 
you malemutes! 179p il maps $3 America 
press 

917.98 Alaska—Description and travel. Vol- 
canoes. Glaciers 32-35181 
“Father Hubbard, as an army of readers 
knows, is the ‘Glacier Priest,’ who for many 
years has been working in and traveling over 

Alaska, as missionary priest to the Eskimos 

and, for his own interest, as photographer, 

scientific observer, teller of tales of the marvels 
he has seen. This is his first book, but he is 
known all over the country by his lectures and 
radio talks, his widely published pictures of 

Alaska and by the stories of his adventures 

which have had magazine publication. Those 

making up this book have all had previous pub 

arog in The Saturday Evening Post.’’ N Y 
mes 


+ America 48:241 D 10 ‘32 280w 
+ Boston Transcript pl F 25 '33 420w 
“Father Hubbard teaches in Santa Clara uni- 

versity in California, and goes to Alaska when 
ever opportunity offers to make scientific studies 
and to climb unclimbed mountains and cross 
uncrossed glaciers. Incidentally he drives his 
own dog-team across Alaska and flies, with a 
pilot, where planes have not gone before. He is 
undoubtedly a mighty man of valor in all of 
these activities, and he writes his story with 
admirable and fascinating skill. His expertness 
as a photographer enables him to illustrate it 
= an extraordinary collection of Alaskan pic- 
ures.”’ 

+ Christian Century 50:28 Ja 4 '33 250w 

“Father Hubbard's articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post introduced a modern, human, en- 
ergetic missionary to the Alaskan Indians. He 
is an excellent story-teller, and the glamor of 
life in the frozen North is still strong enough to 
hold people’s attention. It was a happy thought 
on the part of America Press to think of re- 
printing these articles, together with some of 
the best pictures taken by Father Hubbard.” 
Commonweal 17:308 Ja 11 '33 90w 


+ N Y Times p10 Ja 29 '33 500w 


B or 92 Biography 


SCHWEITZER, ALBERT. Out of my life & 
thought; an autobiography; tr. by C. T. 
Campion. 288p $2.50 Holt 

B or 92 Missions, Medical 


Autobiography of the Alsatian medical mis- 
sionary who renounced the rewards of his great 
gifts as philosopher, theologian, organist and 
writer, to minister to the sick natives of Equa- 
torial Africa, alternating his service there with 
trips to Europe to earn money thru lectures 
and organ recitals to carry on the work of his 
hospital at Lambarene. 


+ Books p5 Mr 12 ‘33 1350w 


“Rarely does a man who writes an auto- 
biography succeed in giving so much of him- 
self as Schweitzer has here. The simplicity of 
the writing reflects the simplicity of the man; 
the range of the topics treated reflects the 
range of his mind; the record of events reflects 
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his incredible vigor and his capacity to ac- 
complish the seemingly impossible.’’ Paul 
Hutchinson 

+ Christian Century 50:293 Mr i ‘33 1050w 

““*Out of My Life and Thought,’ is a book 

very far from ordinary. Musician, philosopher, 
theologian, doctor of medicine—any one of these 
careers suffices ordinarily for one man. To find 
them united in one man stamps that man, 
therefore, if not perhaps as a colossus, never- 
theless as a most unusual person whose psy- 
chology more probably than what the man him- 
self may have accomplished, presents a study 
of infinite vistas”’ 

+ N Y Times p5 F 26 '33 900w 


Fiction 


HULL, HELEN ROSE. Hardy perennial. 30ip 

$2.50 Coward-McCann 

At the beginning of this novel of life in New 
York during the early months of the depres- 
sion, Horace Prescott is secure in his position 
as a brilliant lecturer and writer on the staff 
ot a philanthropic social research foundation. 
During the four months covered by the story it 
is the business of his wife, Cornelia, to humor 
his self-esteem, blind her eyes to a mild flirta- 
tion, act as interpreter between her children 
and their father, and finally to help Horace 
withstand the shock when he loses his position 
and begins to build his life anew. 


+ Books p8 Ja 29 ‘33 650w 
‘‘Like Candida, Cornelia is a womanly woman, 
and consequently with her tongue in her cheek. 
A man, a successful, brilliant, handsome mar- 
ried man, might perhaps get through this rapid- 
ly moving contemporaneous record, a clew to 
what his wife really thinks about him. Whether 
he will want to or not is another matter. For 
this is a woman's book.”’ M. L. Becker 
+ Books p2 F 26 '33 550w 
‘“‘The strength of the novel is in the charac- 
terization and setting. The plot is slight, but 
such as there is, is very well handled. It is an 
exceedingly fine story as well as a most inter- 
esting one, indeed, it not only outranks all of 
Miss Hull's other novels, but in many ways, it 
comes near to being the best of this year’s crop 
as a picture of normal American life.”” G. R. 
B. R. 
+ Boston Transcript pl Mr 11 '33 900w 
Chicago Daily Tribune p17 Mr 11 °33 
New Outlook 161:58 Mr '33 20w 
+—N Y Times p6 F 26 '33 820w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 9:477 Mr 11 '33 800w 


LANE, MRS ROSE (WILDER). Let the hur- 
ricane roar. 152p $1.50 Longmans 


The story of the early married life of two 
young American pioneers in the Dakotas in the 
‘70s. They were married when Caroline was 
sixteen and Charles nineteen, but their courage 
far outstripped their years. They lived in a 
dugout, endured patiently the hardships that 
fell upon them when the grasshoppers devoured 
their first crop, faced possible starvation and 
death from prowling wolves, and came up 
smiling. No matter how loud the hurricane 
roared their faith in each other was not shaken. 


Booklist 29:206 Mr '33 
+ Bookm 76:300 Mr '33 650w 
+ Books p10 Mr 5 '33 450w 


‘“‘Mrs. Lane wastes no words. Her pictures 
are definite; her tone not too serious without 
in any way minimizing the courage and en- 
durance of such pioneers as Charles and Caro- 
line. There is not so much as an intimation 
that they were going to be bound down to the 
soil or dulled by the deprivations of pioneer 
life. They knew what they wanted to do. 
They felt able to do it in spite of setbacks, and 
they went ahead with it.. On that invincible 
purpose civilization marched westward.”’ 

+ Christian Science Monitor p&8 Mr 4 °'33 


New Outlook 161:57 Mr °33 20w 
+ N Y Evening Post p7 F 25 ‘33 230w 
“*‘Let the Hurricane Roar’ is the story of a 
courageous struggle, told with such simplicity 
and sweeping directness that the reader is fair- 
ly caught up in it. Mrs. Lane, who knows her 
frontier Americans thoroughly, has captured a 
good deal of the reality, and some of the ro- 
mance as well, of the stirring early days of our 
national existence.’’ Margaret Wallace 
+ N Y Times p7 F 26 '33 600w 


+ — Sat R of Lit 9:465 Mr 4 '33 700w 


Children’s Books 


BEST, HERBERT. Garram the chief; the story 
of the hill tribes; il. by Erick Berry. 26lip $2 


Doubleday 
32-26862 


Garram was the son of the chief of an Afri- 
can hill tribe. After the death of his father 
there was so much treachery in the tribe that 
Garram, accompanied by his great dog Kon 
and three loyal friends, went into exile. With 
the help of the friendly Fulani of the West, 
Garram effected the rescue of his tribesmen 
who had been taken prisoner by the cruel 
Fulani of the East,- and united these forces 
with many different tribes that had been op- 
pressed by the Fulani. This great army defeated 
the enemy; the new people established their 
home in Yarr, the city of Garram’s ancestors, 
and Garram became their chief. 


Booklist 29:20 S °'32 


‘‘In Garram, the boy of the Hill Tribes, Her- 
bert Best has created a very real and human 
character who seems likely to have a lasting 
place among the heroes dear to young readers. 
. Mr. Best has come so near to accomplish- 
ing the difficult task of continuing a story in 
a second volume that is as good as the first, 
that we are inclined to overlook the fact that 
in ‘Garram the Chief’ some of the spontaneity 
and lack of effort that made ‘Garram the 
Hunter’ an outstanding book, are wanting.’’ 
A. T. Eaton 

+ — N Y Times p15 S 25 ’32 350w 


FINTA, ALEXANDER, and EATON, JEAN- 
ETTE. Herdboy of Hungary; the true story 
of Mocskos. 166p il $2.50 Harper 

32-32023 


When he was nine years old Sandor was 
given his choice between becoming a _ shoe- 
maker’s apprentice or a cowboy. He chose the 
latter and went to his uncle’s ranch on the 
Hungarian plains, there to learn to herd cattle 
and horses. It was a hard life for a boy and 
would have proved intolerable without Mocskos, 
a broken-down old horse. The two became fast 
friends, and Sandor even went so far as to 
steal clover to feed to his faithful friend. The 
discovery of this theft, added to Sandor’s re- 
nowned ability for getting into scrapes, finally 
resulted in his expulsion from the ranch and 
his parting from his beloved pal. 


Booklist 29:184 F ’33 
Bookm 75:849 D '32 70w 
‘“‘The hero is a little boy on his own. He 
will come to compel the admiration of an older 
reader—younger readers will give it to him with 
both hands from the first—for a strength of 
character making its own wild justice, not so 
much reaching around human conventions as 
stamping serenely through them toward a sound 
personal adjustment. An older reader will find 
him the more touching for not pitying him- 
self—a child tossed like a kitten into a camp 
of Centaurs. . . No one who has loved a horse 
reads the book unmoved." M. L. Becker 
+ Books p7 Ja 29 '33 420w 


‘““A book that has the unmistakable ring of 
truth and that has caught in its pages some- 
thing of the vastness of the Hungarian plains. 

The illustrations have beauty and strange- 
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FINTA, A., and EATON, J.—Continued 
ness and the vigor of the text. A book of un- 
usual strength, vividness and “authenticity for 
older boys and girls.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times p13 Ja 29 '33 450w 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE (MRS J. M. 
OSKISON). Romantic rebel; the story of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 23ip il $2.50 Century 

B or 92 Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is the subject of this 
story-biography for young readers. With deli- 
cacy and charm the author has described the 
life of her talented grandfather, dwelling upon 
the years of his childhood and youth, and omit- 
ting any critical judgment of his writings. 


‘The new life of Nathaniel Hawthorne stands 
out among juvenile biographies as a work which 
must be added by older readers to — collec- 
tions of American literary biography For it 
comes with authority, backed by mily tradi- 
tion, even, one might say, by experience but one 
generation removed from first-hand. The book 
conveys, as much as the facts, a sense of the 
quality of the devotion this life could inspire, 
and that keeps it living among them. It is this 
family personality, expressed in its household 
phases and mo a = the book passes on 
to young people.” L. 

+ Books pl4 Ni 13 Be 550w 
+ Christian Century 49:1379 N 9 '32 120w 
+ Commonweal 17:106 N 23 °32 70w 

“A dignified and readable biography of a man 
with a sufficient touch of romance both in his 
character and in the circumstances of his life 
to appeal to young readers. . . Once begun there 
is little likelihood that the book will be left un- 
finished, for it is entertaining as a story.’’ A. T. 
Eaton 

+N Y Times p13 N 27 '32 250w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 9:256 N 19 '32 250w 


+ Springf’d Republican p6é N 14 '32 600w 





LEWIS, ELIZABETH FOREMAN. Young Fu 
of the upper Yangtze; il. by Kurt Wiese. 265p 
$2.50 Winston 

32-8692 


A story of modern China for young readers. 
It describes the adventures of Young Fu, a 
country boy, who goes with his widowed mother 
to live in the city of Chungking, and there is 
apprenticed to a master coppersmith. 


Booklist 28:394 My '32 


WILSON BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIANS 


“It seemed to us, as we read, that what ‘This 
Good Earth’ is to older readers, ‘young Fu’ 
will be to boys and girls. We said so. Then 
we read practically the same comparison on 
the back cover. ut we permit ourselves the 
comment. The comparison will be inevitable, 
anyway.” 

+ Boston Transcript p2 My 25 ‘32 350w 

“An accurate, vivid 4 5 oe written story of 
modern ., h. T, 

Y Times nie J, Te 3 "32 150w 


YOUNG, ELLA. Unicorn with silver shoes. 215p 
il $2 Longmans epeniee 


In rhythmic and delicate prose this Irish 
poetess tells the tale of or’s Son, who with 
his friend Flame of Joy escapes into the Land 
of the Ever Young, ere to adventure with 
Angus, the immortal bard, Pooka, a tricksy 
spirit, and other rare creatures. 


“The book has all the sparkle of stories 
shared with children by a story-teller whose 
powers of invention are as inexhaustible as her 
command of the anaes e of Faery Land. Pure 
poetry, keen wit, and e laughter and wonder 
of children are here in full measure. Robert 
Lawson's illustrations and cover design form a 
delightful setting for the tales.’’ A. C. Moore 

-+ Atlantic Bookshelf D °32 120w 
Booklist 29:80 N °32 

“*The Unicorn with Silver Shoes’ is the 
latest book from that peerless story teller, Ella 
Young, who is of the ancient tradition of Irish 
bards and wayfarers. It is not from the an- 
cient pack of legend, as was ‘The Tangle-coated 
Horse,’ and “The Wonder Smith and His Son.’ 
It is a saga less traditional and more persona! 
to Ella Young herself, a setting down of stories 
spun long ago in Dublin for the children of 
A. E., wanting one more, just one more before 
they went to bed.’ Ernestine Evans 

Books pl7 N 13 °32 400w 
+ Boston Transcript p5 N 30 '32 120w 
+ Cath World 136:376 D '32 120w 
New Statesman and Nation 4:746 D 10 
"32 100w 
+ N Y Times p9 N 13 '32 380w 
Sat R of Lit 9:256 N 19 °32 100w 
+ Sat R cf Lit 9:295 D 3 '32 400w 
Spec 149:806 D 2 '32 60w 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p893 N 24 '32 
Wis Lib Bul 28:304 N °'32 
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We can furnish any book on dogs 


Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
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LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your 


library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 
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Dickman Bookcharger 


Makes Charging A Pleasure and 
Eliminates Losses Completely 


but simplicity, ease of operation and 
absolute dependability are the character- 
istics which won for “Dickman Book- | 
charger” its immediate acceptance as an | 
indispensable gear in library machinery. 








Actual Demonstration or Illustrated 
Booklet Free on Request 


The catalogue of Lefco Library Supplies 
is a veritable encyclopedia of labor sav- 
ing devices, conveniences, necessities, 
etc. etc. Write for it at once. 





LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
148 W. 23 Street New York City 















V F S Summer Suggestions 


The midsummer number of the Verti 
cal File Service catalog will include the 
second installment of the Clipping Guide 
to four magazines—American Magazine, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal, and Saturday Evening Post. The 
Guide will suggest articles to be clipped 
from issues of the first six months of this 
year. 

The first installment of the Clipping 
Guide appeared in January and covered 
the magazine numbers of the second 
half-year of 1932. From these forty-five 
issues, one hundred and sixty articles 
were recommended for preserving fo1 
reference use. 

There may be librarians who hav 
kept back numbers of these magazines 
against that “some day” when they could 
find time to search thru them for mat: 
rial worth salvaging. Perhaps the less 
busy summertime will give them that 
opportunity. A reprint of the January 
Clipping Guide, which reduces that task 
to following simple directions and merely 
agreeing with or rejecting our recom 
mendation, will be sent upon request. 

To suggest anything but light reading 
for the summer is a dangerous thing 
We hope, however, that we are pardoned 
if we recommend two pamphlets for the 
school librarian, who is about to have a 
long vacation. 

The one, especially useful for the 
school library which is just being di 
veloped, is “How to Organize a Library” 
(1933 edition), obtainable gratis from 
the Library Bureau of Remifigton Rand, 
New York City. The other is “Th: 
Secondary-School Library,” a monograph 
prepared by B. Lamar Johnson for the 
National Survey of Secondary Educa 
tion, Office of Education, U. S. Depart 
ment of the Interior. The study includes 
nearly four hundred representative 
schools, and contains chapters on the li 
brary’s functions and facilities, the school 
librarian, and the use of the library by 
teachers as well as students. The Supe: 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. will send the monograph for ten 
cents. 
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Bennett, Wilma, Work sheet for 
student assistants, 605 

Bentley, Phyllis, bieg. sketch, 146 

Berthold, Arthur, biog. note, 325; 
Cataloging Latvian books, 440; 
editor, Young librarian, an- 
nouncement, 642; Library for 
the peskeenona 309, reply 
(Wemmer) Translators, 
translations, on Sirolstov, 546 


Bibliographies, American Negro 
(Young) a Bibliography in 
the U.S.S.R. 625; Biography in 
collections suitable for junior and 
senior high schools (Logasa) ann. 
456, 515, 581, 651; Catalogue of 
the library of the Royal Empire 
Society, 511; ye Pw | 
raphy (Baker) ann. 54, 35, 328, 


392, 456, correction, 582 En- 
riching the library lesson "(Her- 
ron) B57. Foreign affairs bibiop- 
raphy, 640: Instruction in ma 
ing, bibl 544; International 
aameerapl of historical sciences 
2, ann. 54; library lighting 


(Taylor) 382; Nineteenth century 
novels (Melamed) 236, ann. 53, 
135; periodicals published in Eng- 
lish in Russia, 328; 
coonmeave italiana, ann. 615 
1; Some _ genealogical novels 
fCleve) 298; Subject index of 
books published before 1880 
(Peddie) note, 509; Technocracy, 
389; Theatre books for the school 
library (Tucker) note, 453; Thea- 
tre architecture (Pawley) note, 
453; 2500 books for the prison 
library, note, 577, correction, 641; 
writing (Block) 480; Your world, 
what will you do with it? 166 


as Ta in the U.S.S.R. 

list 

Billdanes, Augusta, Exhibits in our 
browsing room, 


La scheda . 


Biographical sketches 
Adams, James Truslow, 472 
Beals, Carleton, 150 
Bentley, Phyllis, 146 
Browne, Lewis, 344 
Burke, Thomas, 532 
Burnett, W. R. 284 
Caldwell, Erskine, 600 
Cannan, ‘Joanna, 406 
Dillon, George, 
Douglas, Lloyd C. 220 
Ehrlich, Leonard, 598 
Feld, Rose C. 152 
Finley, Ruth E. 534 
— W. W. 276 

antor Mackinlay, 82 
Leslie, Henrietta, 224 


Lowndes, Marie Belloc, 408 
Mackail, Denis, 
McKenna, Stephen, 530 


MacLeod, Leroy, 78 
Morgan, ‘Charles, 74 
Plomer, William, 16 
Rilke, "Rainer Maria, 248 
Spyri, Johanna, 156 
Stuart, Francis, 216 
Tully, Jim, 
Zugsmith, Leane, 596 
Biography in collections suitable 
for junior and senior high schools 
(Logasa) ann. 456, 515, 581, 651 
Biography section, Standard catalog 
for public libraries, sup. 1932, 
198, ; 
Bliss, H. E. On decimal classifica- 
tion, 503 
Block, Maxine, Librarian and the 
universal itch, 
Book contest, Story of a (Gold- 
stein) 118 
Book puzzles, 559, 616 
Book reviewing, bibl. 544 
Book week, American theme for, 
116; bibl. 544; Book politics 
(Kitchell) 100; Exhibit at Chi- 
cago conference, A. L. A. 559; 
Story of a book contest (Gold- 
stein) 118; suggestions for the 
primary grades, 123; Values of 
a book week project (Greer) 93 
Bookmaking, bibl. 539; displays, 132 
aeepetens, 47, 260, $36, 388, 445, 


Books; bookmaking, bibl. 539; parts 
of printed book and care of 
books, bibl. 538. See also Missing 
book problem; Out of print books 

Books and reading, Bookman’s read- 
ing and tools (Wilson) rev. edi- 
tion, ann. 53; buying and owning 
books, bibl. 541; Composite reader 
of 1932 (Hyers) 436; Encourag- 
ing diversified reading (Older) 
569; Making the most of books 
(Headley) review, 257; vacation 
reading, 612, (Kitchell) 100; Your 
world, what will you do with 
it? list, 166 

Boothman, M. L. Four keys to the 
library: play, 106 

Bridges, Robert, note, 387 

Brooklyn public library 


system, 
Supply department, 304 


Browne, Lewis, wing. sketch, 344 
xh 


Browsing room, ibits in our 
(Billdanes) 554 
Burke, Thomas, biog. sketch, 532 


Burnett, W. R. biog. sketch, 284 
Bushnell, G. H. Cumulative value, 


Business, Why business men do not 
make more use of public libtaries 
(Smith) 293 


Caldwell, Erskine, biog. sketch, 600 


Canfield, Dorothy, on value of books 
to children, 196 


Cannan, Joanna, biog. sketch, 406 


Coggaiion and its alternatives 
(Johnsen) ann. 456, 515, 581, 651 

Card catalog, instruction in use, 
bibl. 543 


cone J. F. pseudonyms, 260 
Commons Catan books (Berthold) 


Children’s books and reading, Books 
the children like (Sprague) 98; 
Children’s books and the depres- 
sion (Seaman) 413, note, 450; 
devices to stimulate wider read- 
ing, 168; Revised second grade 
collection (Gaunt) 104; Story of 
a book contest (Goldstein) 118; 
value of books to children (Can- 
field) 196 

Children’s catalog, 1932 sup. 51, 
456, 1933 cumulated sup. 652 

Children’s plays, Plays for junior 
and senior high school (Seligman 
and Frankenstein) 2d rev. ed. 

Children’s song index, 51, 263, 327, 


580 
Childress, M. N. Beginning the 
school library, 197 
Chinese-Japanese war 
ann. 615, 581, 652 
Om E. D. Working for nothing, 


(Johnsen) 


Classics of American librarianshi 
series, Index, 456, 515, 581, 65 

Classification, New ‘d decimal classi- 
fication (Daba gh) 3658, disc. 
oe (Fellows) 635, (John- 
son) 4 

Cleve, E G. Some _ genealogical 
novels, 298 

pe aieeens Paul, biog. sketch, 


College and university libraries, Re- 
serve room in a university li- 
brary (Kellam) 549 

Communism. See Capitalism 

Compton, C. H. Missouri’s five- 
year plan, 37 

Cooper Union, Foundation building 
of (Mangione) 511 

Conese Index, 133, 262, 391, 514, 


Dabagh, T. S. biog. note, 362; New 
decimal classification, 358, disc. 
(Bliss) 503, (Fellows) 635, (John- 
son) 439 

aa - va J. P. editor, A. L. A. notes, 


Debating, Debate index (Phelps) 
ann. 54, 134, 208, 264; Univer- 
sity debaters’ annual: 1931-1932 
(Phelps) ann. 53 

Debts, Cancellation of international 
war debts (Hodgson) ann. 134, 
200, 264, University debaters’ 
annual 1931-1932, 200 

Dewey Decimal clasification and 
relativ index, note, 336 

ar aes instruction in use, bibl. 


Dien, George, biog. sketch, 12 

Dilly Tante observes, 34, 114, 175, 
246, 302, 373, 434, 488, 556, 621 

Dinklage, "H. A. Prejudices and 
predilections, 623 

Documents, Catalog of public docu- 
ments, 1927-1929, ann. 487; Di- 
rectory chart of state document 
exchanges, ann. 616; List of 
serial publications of foreign 
Bite dock (Gregory) ann. 456; 
ublic documents clearing house, 


Dell ‘stories (Donley) list, 129 

Douglas, L. C. biog. sketch, 220 

Drama, ‘Dramatic bibliography 
(Baker) ann. 54, 135, 263. 328, 
392, 456, correction, 582; Theatre 
books for the school library 
(Tucker) note, 453 
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Dublin, Ireland. See Royal Dublin 
Society Library 


Eames, Wilberforce, biog. note 259 

Economic depression, Children’s 
books and the depression (Sea- 
man) 413, note, 450; community 
support of Texas libraries, 385; 
If worse comes to worst (Mat. 
son) 353; An important discovery 
Howard) 384; Library in the 
depression (Smith) 578 

Ehrlich, Leonard, biog. sketch, 598 

Einstein, Albert, biog. note, 435 

Emergency Library ouncil, 320 

me a ie instruction in use, 
bibl 

Essay and General Literature Index, 
52, 133, 198, re 326, 391, 456, 
514, 581, 650 

Estes, G. W. po A. L. A. notes, 
124 

Exhibits in our browsing room 
(Billdanes) 554 


Famous first facts, Kane, ann. 263, 
390, 456, 513, 581, 648, 651 

Feld, R. C. biog. sketch, 152 

Fellows, Dorkas, Mr. Dabagh’s pro- 
posals, 635 

Fine arts section, Standard catalog 
for public libraries, sup. 1932, 
198, 326 

Finley, R. E. biog. sketch, 534 

Fletcher, Sheldon, Evolution of a 
teacher- librarian, 

Folwell, W. W. biog. note, 510 

Foreign born, Books for the, Babel 
— the loan assistant (McLellan) 


Foreign documents, List of serial 
publications of foreign govern- 
ments (Gregory) ann. 

Frankenstein. See Seligman, joint 
auth. 

Freeman, M. W. Ideals in_ refer- 
ence service, 244 


Gaunt, Rezia, Revised second grade 
collection, 104 

Goethe centennial exhibit, 554 

Gogarty, O. St. J. 434 

Goldman, Emma, biog. note, 86 

Goldstein, Fanny, Jewish book week, 
1933, 504; Story of a book con- 
test, 118 

Gray, J. F. Royal Dublin Society 
Library, 371 

Greenman, E. D. Public library and 
the public official, 289 

Greenville, S. C. public library ex- 
hibit, 

Greer, M. M. Values of a book 
week project, 93 

Gregory, inifred, List of serial 
publications of foreign govern- 
ments, ann. 456 


Hale, S. J. biog. note, 127 

Halkett and Dain aing, Dictionary of 
anonymous pseudonymous 
English Saeceiuee, v. 6, ann. 54 

Harlem river, 490 

Hawaii, Special a Py Uni- 
versity of (Thom 

Haycraft, Howard, le libra- 
rian at-large, 418 

Headley, Making the most 
of books, review, 257 

Herron, Miriam, Enriching the li- 
brary lesson, 537 

Historical sciences, International 
bibliography of, v. 2, ann. 

History and travel section, Standard 
catalog for public libraries, sup. 
1932, 198, 326 


eserves 0. On unemployment, 


, 


Hopkins, Florence, 194 


Howard, J. A. An important dis- 
covery, 384 


en Roger, on marginal notes, 


« 





Hydroelectric power, government 
ownership, Debate index, note, 
208, 272, Federal and state con- 
trol of water power, note, 208 

Hyers, F. Composite reader of 
1932, 436 


Illustrations 

Atlanta, 125 

“Beasts of the Tar Pits,” 417 

Becker, M. L. 419 

Bloomfield, Conn. 
brary, bookplate, 47 

Boston public library, Jewish 
book week display, 504, 506 

Brattleboro, Vt., Kipling’s home, 
194 


Prosser li- 


Bridgeport, Conn. doll day, 128 

Bridgewater, Mass. book jacket 
house, 130 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Boys high school 
library, hobbies exhibit, 185; 
Brownsville children’s branch, 
307 

“Buckaroo” (Townsend) 417 

Center Harbor, N. H., Whittier’s 
pine tree, 258 

Chicago branch “at drama- 
tized story hour, 

Cincinnati, Wilson exhibit, 199 

Claymont (Del.) public school li- 
brary, 

Cleveland, Ohio, Western Reserve 
University, maps, 356, 7 
Cleveland public library, general 

reference division, 244 
Conway, England, grave which 
———— Wordsworth poem, 
5 


Cooperstown, N.Y. library, 577 
Covington, Tenn. school library, 


197 

“Cricket and the Emperor’s Son’”’ 
(Coatsworth) 416 

Dublin, Ireland, Royal Dublin 
Society library, movable charg- 
ing office, 371, reading room 
and auditorium, 370 

East Northfield, Mass. Talcott li- 
brary, browsing room, 256 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
ae library, Kentuckiana, 


“Bleenor Bolling,” 490 
Evanston, Ill. library book truck, 


“Facts in the case of Dr. Valde- 
mar” (Poe) 240 

Famous first facts, 649 

Flint, Mich. doll exhibit, 108 

Forrest City (Ark.) public library, 
bookplate, 388 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Children’s de- 
partment, 253, display, 452 

Fort Wayne and Allen county, 
Ind. book week exhibit, 98 

Frostburg, Md. Readers’ Guide 
table, 48 

Gadsen, Ala. children’s room, 451 

Gary, Ind., Horace Mann school, 
library, 104, senior reference 
catalog, 178 

Gopuaay, library reading room, 

7 


Girard, Ohio, self service pam- 
phlet rack, 176 

Greenville, S.C. public library, 
exhibit, 291 

— epmcnage and grave- 
yard, 2 

Hester le (Hawthorne) 238 

Honolulu, Hawaii, University of 
Hawaii library, 380 

Totiencpolie, . Business branch 
librar 

ewish Sy. week, 363, 504, 506 
ingle'(Dickens) 237 

ohn Silver (Stevenson) 241 
ohnstown, Pa., — Png book 
week project, 

Lawrenceville, wy ‘deal library, 


Pe | N.Y. school library,. chil- 
dren’s room, 617, 619, special 
editions collection, 618 


Mexico City, Mexico,  Ibero- 
Americana library, 321 

Miami, Fla., junior high schoo! 
library, bulletin board, 118 

Middleport, N.Y., library, books 
from everywhere, 110 

Minneapolis, Minn. browsing 
room exhibits, 554, 555 

Mishawaka, Ind. high school 
brary, 42 

Missouri, map of counties with 
out libraries, 37 

Moby Dick (Melville) 239 

Modesto, Cal., Washington ex 
hibit, 49 

N.A.B.P. poster, 117 


Newark, 
639, 640 

North Canton, Ohio, juvenile 
partment, 259 

North Carolina, University of, 
reserve room, 550 

Norwalk, Conn., First district 
brary, exhibit, 116 


N.J. museum exhibits, 


Omaha, Neb. title puzzl-, 616 
Philadelphia, Drexel Institute 
brary, exhibit, 454 
Philadelphia, Krauth memorial 
library, bookplate, 260 
Philadelphia public schools, Peda 
gogical library, bookplate, 386 


Pipestone, Minn. library exhibit, 
122 


Polish exhibit of E. P. Kelly, 169 
“er Bluffs, Mo. girls’ club, 


Port Arthur, Texas, students in 
Memorial library, 161 

Port Jervis, N.Y., Christmas dis 
play, 196 

Proust, Marcel, 115 

Quakertown, Pa., Christmas tree, 
249 


Raleigh, N.C. industrial expos 
tion, library booth, 261 

Ramsay, Mich., Bessemer Town 
ship public library, devices to 
encourage wider reading, 569, 


570 
Raton, N.M. high school library, 
187 


Reading with a porpoise, 481 

Richmond, Va. public library, 
design for end papers, 32 

Rilke, Rainer Maria, 248 

Riverside, N.J. children’s illustra- 
tions, 
Rochester, N.Y., City 
school, library, 25 
Sacramento City free library, 
Duco book marking, 176 

St. George (N.Y.) branch library, 
sea room, 38 

St. Louis, Soulard branch, Alcott 
exhibit, 508 


normal 


San Diego, Cal. public library, 
globe Lindbergh used, 27; en 
trance, 28 

Scranton (Pa.) public library, 366 

Sedalia, Mo., “Books to be 
ewes, ” 579, Christmas house, 


Sioux City, Iowa, book display, 
107 


Sioux Falls, S.D., Alice’ in 
Wonderland exhibit, 195 
“Sons of the Volsung,”’ 414 


wouth noe Va. book week 


a 
South Pinilcstel hia high school 
for girls, beak conservation ex- 
hibit, 197; dolls, 119; Jewish 
ok week exhibit, 363 
Spokane, Wash., North central 
high school library, 182 
Springfield, Ill, Hay-Edwards 
school, 


7 
“The Starlit Journey” (Bianco) 
415 












oe ee ee 


Sweetwater, Tenn. library in 
barn, 641 

Vermont library experiment com- 
mittee, book truck, 483, 485 

Vincennes, Ind. vacation project, 
100, 102 

Webster Groves, Mo. child’s ex- 
hibit, 183; toy shop, 121 


Weimar, Germany, room where 
Goethe died, 45 s 
Wilmington, Del., Ursuline Acad- 


emy, pageant scene, 112 
Wilson Company, lighthouse, 263 
Worcester, Mass. doll festival, 

612 
“The World We Live In” (Hart- 

man) 416 
Indexing, Boners in (Towner) 508, 
disc. 
Information file, List of subject 
headings for the (Wenman) ann. 


53 
Italian books, La scheda cumula- 
tiva italiana, ann. 515, 651 


Jacobs, W. W. sketch, 276 

Jahrbuch der 1931, 
ann. 136 

Japan, Chinese-Japanese war (John 
sen) ann. 515, 581, 652 

Jast, L. S. Libraries ‘and living, re- 
view, 365 

Jewish authors, 621 

Jewish book week, 
(Goldstein) 504 

Jokes, Still more 
135, 208, 336 

Jones, Perrie, and 
books for the 
bibl. 641 ; 

Joyce, James, Ulysses, prototype for 
Buck Mulligan, 434 


Kane, J. N. 


biog. y 
biicherpretse, 


exhibit, 363; 
toasts, ann. 54, 


others, 2500 
prison library, 


Famous first facts, ann. 
263, 390, 456, 513, 581, 648, 651 

Kantor, Mackinlay, biog. sketch, 82 

Kellam, W. P. Reserve room in a 
university library, 549 


Kelly, E. P. Polish exhibit for li- 
braries, 169 

Kitchell, Jane, Book politics, 106 

ey § Sag arian “outside the 
walls,’’ 301 

Labor, list of books, 180 

Latvian books, Cataloging (Bert- 
hold) 440 


Lauesen, Marcus, note, 622 

Leslie, Henrietta, biog. sketch, 224 

Librarians, Business of being a li- 
brarian (Wooster) 366; Librarian 
“outside the walls” (i. L.) 301; 
Library as a vocation (Sawyer) 
ann. 54, 392, 456, 515, 581, 651; 
Library for the _ professionals 
(Berthold) 309, reply (Wemmer) 
438; Library work as a profes- 
sion, bibl. 545; Young librarian 
(Berthold) announcement, 642 

Libraries, bibl. 541, 545; bulletin 
boards and exhibits, list, 608, 
decorative material, list, 607, 
posters, list, 609; Royal Dublin 
Society Library (Gray) 371. See 
also College and university libra- 
ries, Rural libraries, School li- 
braries 

Libraries and living (Jast) review, 

Libraries and schools, Changing 
school curriculum and the library 
(Newton) 159; cooperation, 168 

Library buildings, Library and its 
home (Drury) 54, 392, 456, 515, 
651; prize contest, 319, 511, 581 


Library instruction, Enriching the 
library lesson (Herron) 537 


Library plays, Four keys to the li- 
brary (Boothman) 106 


Library publicity, Book-giving week, 


494; Public library and the pub- 
lic official (Greenman) 289; Why 
business men do not make more 
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use of public libraries (Smith) 
293; Work sheet for student as- 
sistants (Bennett) 605 

Library tax, Separate (Compton) 37 

Library training, Library as a vo- 
cation (Sawyer) ann. 64, 392, 
456, 515, 581, 651; Library for 
the professionals (Berthold) 309, 
reply (Wemmer) 4:8; Library 
work as a profession, bibl. 545; 
University of Illinois scholarship, 
45: 

Lighting, bibl. (Taylor) 382 

Literature, Dictionary of anony- 
mous and pseudonymous English 
literature (Halkett and _ Laing) 
v. 6, ann. 54; National Home Li- 
brary Foundation, Jacket library, 
323; Oxford companion to Eng- 
lish, 489 

Lobbying, Debate index, note, 208, 
in Congress (Muller) note, 208 

Local history, What to collect and 
how (Osterhus) 571 

Lowndes, M. B. biog. sketch, 408 


Mackail, Denis, biog. sketch, 346 

McKenna, Stephen, biog. sketch, 530 

McLellan, M. B. Babel and the loan 
assistant, 363 

MacLeod, Leroy, biog. sketch, 78 

McPherson, O. School library 
for its own sake, 170 


Mann, Thomas, Joseph and his 
brethren, note, 507 
Maps, Pictorial, 121; storage 


(Richards) 356 


Marginal notes in library books 
(Howson) 297; (Lewis) 257; 
(Salomon) 233 

Matson, Charlotte, If worse comes 


to worst, 353 
Medsger, 0. P. 
Megahan, A. M. 

partment, 304 


medal award, 576 
Unique library de- 


Melamed, Ruth, Nineteenth century 
novels, 236 

Missing book problem, Library 
week (Bender) 42, 43; Missing 


books again! (Cleaveland) 493 

Missouri’s five-year plan (Compton) 
37 

Money, Stabilization of (Hodgson) 
ann. 515, 581, 651 

Moré authors, Dilly Tante, ann. 488, 


Morgan, Charles, biog. sketch, 74 

Motion pictures, catalog, note, 578 

Motor transport, ee ies ilation 
of (Muller) ann. 515 , 652 

Nature rambles (Medsger) medal 
award, 576 

Negro, American (Young) bibl. 563 

Niles, Mary, Special editions collec- 
tion, 617 

Newton, Lesley, Changing school 
curriculum and the library, 159 


Novels, Nineteenth century (Mel- 
amed) 236. ann. 53, 135; Some 
genealogical novels (Cleve) 298 


Older, L. F. Encouraging diversified 
reading, 569 


Osterhus, Grace, What to collect 
and how, 571 
Oursler, Fulton: Anthony Abbot, 


pseud. 260 
Out of print books, 54 
Owen, G. A. Creative 
work, 26 


reference 


Pedreira, A. S. Bibliografta puertor- 
riquena, note, 129 
Periodical indexes, 


use, bibl. 543 


Periodicals, and future scholarship 
(Smith) 229; Faxon’s librarians’ 
guide to, note, 454; list for young 
people, 181; instruction in use, 
ibl. 543; Magazines for a rural 
school (Still) 502; Objectionable 
articles in (Problem 1) 30; pub- 
lished in English in Russia, 328 


instruction in 
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Peterboro, N. H. first town sup- 
ported free public library, 576 
Plays, for junior and senior high 
school (Seligman and Franken- 
stein) 2d rev. ed. 54, 134. See 

also Drama 
Plomer, William, biog. sketch, 16 
Poems 
se. lover’s corner (Wofford) 
19 
Caseum cano (Henry) 386 
Children at the librarian’s 
(Wofford) 577 
Librarian (Driscoll) 195 
Library libels (Cook) 47 
Overflow from stream of con- 
sciousness of librarian filing 
pamphlets (Cleland) 423 
Owed to depression (anon) 453 
Page of verse, 103 
oa the time away 


desk 


(Beem) 


Stop! look! listen! (Burke) 324 
Poetry, in the library (Thompson) 


Poetry: a Magazine of Verse, 44 
Polish exhibit for libraries (Kelly) 


Political parties, list of books, 180; 
new political party, Debate in- 
dex, note, 

Porto Rico, bibl., note, 129 

Prisons, letter from a prison libra- 
rian, 368; list of books, 180; 
2500 books for the prison library, 
note, 577, correction, 641 

Prize contests, Wilson Bulletin, 3, 


Heng 148, 211, 212, 280, 319, 342, 

11 

Problems: monthly department of 
discussion, 30, 131, 188, 242, 316, 


374, 424, 495, 564, 626 
Prohibition, list of books, 181 
Proust, Marcel, por. 115 
Pseudonyms, 260; Dictionary of 

anonymous and pseudonymous 


English literature (Halkett and 
Laing) v. 6, ann. 54 

Public documents clearing house, 
387 


Public library and the 

cial (Greenman) 289 
—— names, pronunciation, 
Publishers’ Post, 280, 340, 402, 468, 


59 
Pusch, R. T “Reader interest,” 310 


public offi- 


Radio, economic program, National 
Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, 325; Federal control 


of (Buehler) ann. 581, 652 
Railroads, Federal regulation of 
motor transport (Muller) ann. 


515, 581, 65 
Reader interest (Pusch) 310 


Readers’ guide, Junior, proposed, 
136 

Reference work, Creative (Owen) 
26; Ideals in reference service 


(Freeman) 244; Permanent rec- 
ord of reference (Shaffer) 178; 
Reference librarian at-large (Hay- 
craft) 418 
Reserve room in a 
brary (Kellam) 549 
Richards, E. M. Storage of 


356 

Rilke,. Rainer Maria, 247; 
sketch, 248, 435; por. 248 

Rossell, B. S. editor, A. L. A. notes, 
186, ” 250, 314, 448, 500, 561, 633 

Royal Dublin Society Library 

Re ht 371 

Rural raries, Vermont’s regional 
library experiment (Wead) 482 

a. Bibliography in the U.S.S.R. 
list, 625; now Moscow public 
library, 320; Periodicals published 
in English, 8 

Salomon, L. B. 259; Hints on the 
annotation of library copies, 233 

La scheda cumulativa italiana, ann. 
53, 136, 515, 651 


university li- 
maps, 


biog. 
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School librarians, Evolution of a 
teacher-librarian (Fletcher) 183. 
See also School libraries; School 
libraries section, A.L.A. 

School libraries, Beginning the 
school library (Childress) 197; 
Devices and suggestions (Bell) 
167; Poetry in (Thompson) 23; 
reference work (Shaffer) 178; 
School library experience, 2d ser 
Wilson) ann. 54, 133, 264: 
chool library for ‘its own sake 
(McPherson) 170; School library 
yearbook number five, review 
(Boisselier) 491; ye editions 
collection (Niles) 617 

School libraries section, A.L.A. 
(Bacon) 42, 121, = "ose 311, 
378, 443, 491, 559 

Science and useful ae section, 
Standard catalog for public libra- 
ries, sup. 1932, 198, 326 

Seaman, uise, Children’s books 
and the depression, 413 

Shaffer, V. a , cme record of 
reference, 

Short cuts, 32, 516, 249, 574 

Short stories, index to, $28 

Smith, C. W. Periodicals and future 
scholarship, 229 

Smith, J. G. Why business men do 
not make more use of public li- 
braries, 293 

— problems books (Problem 7) 


Social sciences section, Standard 
catalog for public libraries, sup. 
1932, 198, 326 

Socialism, list of books, 180. See 
also Capitalism 

Song index sup. ann. 513 

South American handbook 1933, 
ann. 456 

Segue editions collection (Niles) 


Sprague, ws P. Books the children 

ike, 

Spyri, Johanna, biog. sketch, 156 

Stabilization of money. See Money 

Standard catalog for high school 
libraries, 2d ed. 151, sup. 455, 
650, 652 


WILSON BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIANS 


Standard catalog for public libra- 
ries, 580, 650. See also ooreany 
section; Fine arts section; is- 
tory and travel section; Science 
and useful arts section; Social 
sciences section 

Standard Catalog Monthly, 57, 139, 
bor 267, 331, 395, 459, 519, 585, 
5 

State names, flags, seals, songs, 
birds, flowers, and other symbols 
(Shankle) ann. 515, 581, 652 

Stevenson, Burton, Great Americans 
> bra X by the poets, note, 509; 

sti. More Toasts (Muller) ann. 54, 
135, 208, 336 

Stuart, Francis, biog. sketch, 216 

Student assistants, Work sheet for 
(Bennett) 605 

Subject headings, List of subject 
headings for small libraries 
(Sears) 3d edition, ann. 326, 455, 
456, 614, 651; Practical pm aol 
tions for beginners on ect 
heading work (Sears) ann. 51 


Talmey, Max, on Einstein, 435 

Taxation, State and local tax revi- 
sion (Buehler) ann. 53, 134, 
analytical survey, ann. 200, 264 


Taylor, 1: K. Bibliography on li- 
b ighting, 382 


rary 

bag wnt re 389. See also 
Capitalism 

Theater architecture, bibl. (Pawley) 
note, 453 

Third floor back, Williams and Wil- 
kins Company, 55, 137, 201, 265, 
329, 393, 457, 517, 583, 653 

Thompson B. Poetry in the li- 
brary, "33 

Thompson, K. M. Special collections 
in the University of Hawaii li- 
brary, 380 

Tolstoy, centenary ed. 547 

Translators, translations, 
stoy (Berthold) 546 


Tully, Jim, biog. sketch, 8; Salute 
to librarians, 296, note, 368, 452, 
0 


4 


bibl. 


and Tol. 


2 


Unemployment (Problem 6) 424, 
disc. 502, 507, 552, 598; resolu 
tions of A. L.A. Council, 449 

University debaters’ annual (Phelps) 
ann. 1931-1932, 53, 1932-1933, 652 

University libraries. See College and 
university libraries 


Van Buren, Maud, Potpourri from 
a small library, 445 
Vermont’s regional library 

ment (Wead) 482 
Vertical file. See Information file 
Vertical File Service, H. W. Wilson 

Co. 50, 135, 199, 263, 328, 2 

455, 514, 660 
Vocations, Library as a 

(Sawyer) ann. 54 


War, list of books, 180 

Wead, K. H. Vermont's 
library experiment, 482 

Wemmer, F. A. Library 
professionals? reply to 
438 


experi- 


vocation 


regional 


for the 
Berthold, 


Wenman, Lois, List of sub 
headings for the information file, 
ann. 5 

Whittier, J. G. biog. note, 258 

Who’s who in library service, ann 
579, 582, 

Williams and Wilkins Company, 
purchase of William Wood and 
Company, 47; Third floor back, 
55, 137, 201, 265, 329, 393, 457, 
517, 583, 653 

Wilson Bulletin, annual awards, 638 

Wilson Company, The H. W 
annual statement, 646 

Wooster, Harold, Business of being 
a librarian, 366 


Writing, Librarian and the univer- 
sal itch (Block) 477 


Youth of the world, 
181 


ject 


list of books, 


Zugsmith, Leane, biog. sketch, 








